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t, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. t 


of ‘Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





TIORTICU LTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
_HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Presi- 
f the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed the grounds 

ts ick House to be opened “for the reception of a isitors to 
of Chis¥ 's Gardens at the next Exhibition, on WEDNESDAY, 


Society’ A“ 
Tickets are issued to the <—— of Fellows of the 
He at this Office, price 5s., or at the Garden in the after- 


- f July at 73. 6d. each, but hon also only to orders 
= ofthe ows of the Society. But’ compere strangers, or resi- 
whi 





ntry. » will forward their addresses in ee to 
das in Oe ci) al, Regent-Rtreet, on or before MONDAY, the 9th 
th Vices say ¢ obtain from that Officer an authority to procure pode a 


@ ICLY, me 
gathia oocasion. 


be No Tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 


d. 
Exhibition. 
THE Cc “AV ENDISH § SOCIET ¥, 


Instituted for the Promotion of Chemistry and its allied 
by the Diffusion of the Literature of these subjects. 


No oficial orders for tickets will be issued after that 








ne Second V Volume of the Translation of *GMELIN’S H AND- 
ook of CHEMISTRY?’ will shortly be ready for distribution to 


ers, a3 the first of the books for 1549. It is, therefore, 

- Nei that the Subscriptions, which are now due for this year, 
= be paid to the Collector, or transmitted to the Secretary, 
my directly or through the local secretaries. Members are ad- 
ne mitted on applic: ation to any of the above parties, and payment of 
the Annual Subscription of 1l.1s. The Works published for 1848, 
tamely, a volume of Chemical Reports and Memoirs on subjects 
ennnected with Chemical Philosophy, edited by Prof. Graham ; and 
+ First Volume of the Translation of *GMELIN’S HAN DBUOK 
HEMIST RY,’ may still be had by parties subscribing for that 


= THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
13, Mor Montague- -street, Russell-square. 


| RCHI TECTU BAL PUBLICATION 
ETY. 
“The BEOOND te) of me Publications for the Year 1848-9 
is \OW ISSUE e Third Part, consisting of Letter-press, 
will be ready ae ng end of July, and after its delivery the 
Committee cannot guarantee these publications to subscribers of 
future yea 
Te iptions (of One Guinea paid in advance) for the year 
eoding 30th_of April, 1850, will now be es by the Honorary 
Treasurer, a L. Donavpson, Esq.; the Local Honorary 
Secretaries ; rYATT ‘PAP WORTH, 
¥ Caroline ‘street, Bethel “square, Hion. Sec. 
> 





ReIDGs MAT HEMATICS—A HIGH 
WRANGLER, of Cambridge, is open to an application for 

s PUPIL to read with him during the long Vacation, either in 
London ‘al - Hampstead, and if desired to reside with him at the 












Istter Address U. V., care of Mr. G. Beit, University 
Bookseller, 15 fee, 186, Fleet-street. 
BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 


(jARDEN ERS’ 
TION.—Subscriptions and Donations at the Annual Dinner. 
Dona- Annual Dona- Annual 
























tions. Subs. tions. Subs 
(apt. Lamont, R.N., £. 8. £. 8.| Messrs. Noble, in ad- £ e 4.6 
inaddition to2ll.. 5 5—1 1) _ dition ‘to 210 2 
boc ee —- North- | T. Grissell, Esq. nan 5 5 
mberland........ 10 10 | Proprietors of ‘the 
rarl of Carlisie ...10 10 | *Cottage Gardener’ 5 5 
0. Smith, Esq. .1l0 10 C. Palmer, me..8 in 
N am, Eos. 10 lv addition.. 2 3-1 1 
Dr. Lindle Hon. W.B. Gre: 232 
tion to 21 .5 0 | Baron Goldsmid .... 32 
Dr. Hende: -5 0 | Bev. Cc. amon, E 23 
pf et Esq. M.P..10 10 G. W. Lennox q 11 
Tee tsa ae} IR. Allan, Esq. ...... 5 
( .W. Dilke. f s8q....10 10 | T. Jones, Esq. 11 
¢.B.Wall, Esq M. P. 10 10 \T. Clarke, Esq... . 11 
Mr. T. B. B. Gibbs..10 10 J. Thorne, Esq 1 
§ Rucker, Esq.jun..21 0 | Commons of ane 
B Miller, Esq. ...... . 0 33 
Viscount Brackley .. 0 | Rev. H. Causton : 2 
J.E. Davies, Esq. . 4 5 G. W. Johnson, Esa. 11 
E. Tattersall, Esq... 5 0 Wm. 5S. Orr, Esq.... . 2 
G, omg J. Edwards, ‘ea... ee 11 
Bsg., in addition... 5 | Mr. C. Turner ...... a2 


These are the each subscriptions, but there were more small 
donations, amounting in all to upwards of 2001, 


QOCIETY for the DISC HARGE and RE LIEF 
/ of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
wtENGLAND and WALES. Established 1772. 





President. 
The —. rh ey ROMNEY. 
Vice-F 


Lord Kenyon. iia Hons Sir R. Peel, Bart., M.P. 


Benjamin Bond Cabbell. Esa. M.P. F.R.S. 
Auditors. 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of June, 1549, the cases of 17 Petitioners 
were considered, of which 14 were approved, 2 rejected, and 1 
inadmissible. 
Since the Meeting held on the 2nd of May, THREE DEBTORS, 
ofwhom one had a Wife and Child, have been Discharged from 
the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose libera- 
ton, including every charge connected with the Society, was 
7 68. ; and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT, YZ. 
Thomas Wace, Esq. -A. £2 
he Receiver-General of 
ment of Property-Tax .. 









Ts. Cranmer 220 
200 

ee ae 200 

aren hee Bart., per “Messrs. . woe 
y Trevelyan, per Messrs. Drummond ...... m7 110 
,Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond C ‘abbe ll, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No, 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :— Messrs, Coc} ks, Curries, Drummonds, ferries, Hoares, 


Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 


wERVANTS’ PROVIDENT and BENEVO-}| 

LENT SOCIET | 

I ae a MAJESTIES the QUEEN and the QUEEN | 
O 5 

Patron—H.K.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 

President—The Ie cf LON DON. 

Treasurers—THOMAS CLARK 1.. Ordnance Office, 

Mall and HARRY CHESTER, Esq. . Highgate. 

Its objects are lst. That Servants should secure for themselves 

a certain provision in old age on Government Security ; for their | 

Children a sum of money at 14 or 2] years of age; and for their 

own burial a sum payable at death. 

znd. That a Home for Female Servants out of Place, whereby 

numbers of women may be saved from ruin, and also a Model 

Lodging House for Male Servants not Sleeping at their Masters’ 

Louses, oe out of place, oo —" established and maintained. 

3rd. That a separate istry for Female and Male Servants be 

attached to the Home by Lodging House. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, which are equally 
important to masters and servants, donations and subscriptions 
are saenemly sane and will be received by the TrEasunens—by 
Messrs. Hoanr, Fleet-street—Messrs. Barcray & Co., Lombard- 
street econ Horxixnson & Co., Regent-street, and by Mr. 
Georce Grant, Secretary, to whom all communications s 
be addressed. 

Office, %, ¢ ‘ork- -street, 

Bond-stre eet. 


7 


Pall 





5 





GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 





EXE 7 ER HALL.—On Wepyespay Evenine 

June At i will be performed MEN DELS a, SORA- 
EL IJ Prine ss Lucombe, 
Miss Deakin Pan of M ~ . Mrs. Alfred Shaw (her 
first appe: arene ce these three years), . Mrs. * Noble, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
ene, Mr. W. H. Seguin, and Herr Pischek (first time in this 


rk). 

The CHORUS will consist of the Membe Ts of Mr. Hullah’s First 
Upper Singing School.—The ORC — will be complete in 
every department. Leader, Mr Wi 

Conductor—Mr. JOUN yw LLAHW. 

The Performance will commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 

Ww wien Lon, Western Gallery, and L UP eT! One Shilling. 
North and South Area . 
Central Reserved Seats . 








as 
TORIO = 















Half-a-Crown. 

Five Shillings, 
445, West Strand ; 
Music sellers ; and at the 


Apollonicon Rooms, ll, St. ‘Martin’ ‘lane. 








LADY wishing to educate her two ~ Daughters 
at home, and aware of the advantages to be derive -d from 
ec ympanionship i in study and association with others of their own 
age, is desirous of RECEIVING FOUR YOUNG LADIES into 
her family, to be educated with herown children under her own 
immediate superintendence, with the assistance of a superior 
Governess and Masters. Satisfactory references will be given and 
required. ‘Aileese, by letter, L.. H. T., care of Messrs. Banker & 
Wuite, 33, Fleet-street. 


YOUNG LADY 
4 NURSERY GOV S. She will be found anxious to 
promote the welfare uf those committed to her care. Her acquire- 
ments are French, Music, and Drawing, with a thorough know- 
edze of her own language, and the best methods of communicating 
the useful and ornamental essentials of asound English ed 
Address L. C., Church Associstion, 4 outhampton-stree +t, St rand. 


YARTN 
given by a Gentleman, properly qualified, fora PARTNER- 
SHIP’ with a SURGEON, a General Practitioner, in the West 
End of London.—For further particulars, address (post paid) to 






























A. B., 14, Piccadilly. ET BAPE 
yo ARTISTS, PROFESSIONAL GENTLE- 
MEN, and Others —TO BE LET, an ARTIST'S STUDIO, 


with or without other Unfurnished vartments, in a Private 
House, where there are neither other L« rs nor young children. 
Apply to Mr. Woopwe._, Newsman, 62, Berners-street, Oxford- 
stree 








A 
rd ge 


] )ESIRABLE N NEW SPAPER P ROPERTY.. on 

For SALE, an old-established first-class liberal WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, with good circulation and respectable advertising 
connexion.—Apply to Mr. Hoposon, 192, Fleet-street, corner of 
Chancery-lane. 


TIYHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXI.—Apbvertisements intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the P: abioners before Tuesday, the 
26th, and Bits by Thursday, the 28th ins 
London : Longman & Co. 3, Tow. 


(PHE QU ARTERLY REV IEW, No. CLXIX. 

—Apvextisements for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 2lst, and Bits for insertion by 
the 23rd inst, 








John wary Albemarle-street. 


e 30th Jun 





[HE WEST MINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. Cl. and No. LXXXVI, 
for JULY, 1839.—Biits and ADVERTISEMENTS should be forwarded 

on or before Tuesday, the 26th instant. 
_ Geo. Luxford, 1, W meen 


Just out, gratis anc ree for 1 stamp, : 
ATALOGUE dUEUVRAGES sur I ‘ECO. 
/ NOMIE POLITIQUE, les Finances, la Morale et la Poli- 
tique, le Droit Naturel et des Gens, le Droit Politique, l'Histoire 
Politique et Diplomatique, &c., offerts A des prix ré ‘duits. Seul 
Agent, pour l’Angleterre, F. Honncastxe, Librairie Btrangére, 50, 
Burlington-arcade. 


‘O AUTHORS and LITERARY MEN 

Many valuable Works have been altogether lost for the want 
of the co-operation and superintendence of an active Publisher to 
bring them before the public. Many a writer—unacquainted with 
the routine and exertion essential to a book's success—has been 
quite disheartened by a first failure, and abaudoned at the very 
starting-post a pursuit which, uuder more auspicious guidance 
might have led to fame and fortune —To those desirous of pub- 
lishing on their own account, Mr. Cuurton, from his long experi- 
ence, can confidently offer his services, aud he will be happy to 
send a sketch of his sy 


reet, Flee'-st reet. 











a. 








ity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


26, Holles-street. 


should } 


| edition, 2 


wishes for a situation as | 


‘ERSHIP WANTED.—£1,500 will be | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Ordre de Matiéres, 


‘ERMAN NEWSP: API ERS. _W ILL I ‘AMS S & 
NORGATE’S LIST of GERMAN NEWSPAPERS and 


G 





PERIODIC ALS, may be had by post for one stamp. Subscription 
‘or six months to— 
KOLNISCHE ZEITUNG £1 6 O 
DEUTSCHE ZEITUN ll 0 
ALLGEMEINE ZEITUD 220 





1G oe 
Postage 4d. per Number. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street. C 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIE a 
NHURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HoLues-street, 


CAVENDISH-SQUARE, Offers the following peculiar advantages 








| t » Subscribers : 


A lower scale subscription than similar establishments. 
tne most extensive supply of NEW PUBLIC ATIONS in every 
department. 
3. Catalogue and Box provided gratis. 
4. A Weekly Supply of New FRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 
tions. 
5. The exchenge of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
24 hours of their receipt. 
a ERMS : 
The Yea £3 £i40 £5 5 0 or £0 1 O 
GRAT Is. ‘and POST FREE.—Hints to Secretaries of Kealing 
Societies, and Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 


CHEAP ENCYCLOP XZDIAS. 
G. WILLIS'S present Rhos. comprises the following Cheap 
Sets :— 


NCYCLOPJEDIA BRIT: ANNICA. 

dition, Can atly improved, edited by Prof ssor Napier, 

ed by s hundred engravings, 21 vols. 4to. new, cloth, 

t ‘Another Copy, 21 ees half-bound russia, marbled edges. 

new, 2il. (pub. at 371. 16s. in part 1842 
The above is the te wholesale price. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, the 6th 


0 vols. 4to. many plates, bound in calf, 62. 10s. 1824 


ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA,; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, a complete set, with the Index, 
many poperes a engravings, 26 vols. 4to. in the original bearate 
as published, 58. (pub. at 591.)—Another Copy . half- 
russia, maine ey fd new, 211. 

Among the contributors to this most valuable 
bishop Whately, 8. T. Coleridge, Sir John Herschel, Prof. Airy, 
Dr. Lardner, De Morgan, Dr. Roget, C. Babbage, Senior, & 

CYCLOPEDIA._PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, complete 
with the Supplement, 29 vols. folio, many hundred woodcuts, bound 
in cloth, only e 78. (pub. at 111. 5s.)\—Another Copy, bound in half 

158. 


ENCYC LOPE DI A LONDINENSIS; or, 
Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, fifteen 
hundred plates, 24 vols. Sto. half. bound, calf, Gl. 108 829 


CYCLOP Az tA. BEES" S$ CYCL OPADIA; 
Dictionary of A ences, and Literature, many hundred 
plates, 45 vols. 4to. in = ards, 7U. 158. 


PANTALOGIA,; or, Dictionary of Arts, tienen: 





The last 
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£ 
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work are Arch- 





| calf, very neat, 





or, 


| and Literature, by Dr. J. M ason Good, Dr. O. Greg ory, &e., nume- 


rous coloured engravings, 12 vols. roy al 8vo. calf gilt, ‘Sl. 10a,— 
very cheap and excellent set of books, formerly ihe Princess 
Sophia's.” 1813 
ENCYCLOPEDIE ME THODIQUE, ou par 
par une Société de Gens de Lettres, &c. many 
hundred plates, 102 liv. ou 337 part. formant 166 vols. 4to. only 152. 
Paris, 1782—1832 
a cheapest set of this valuable work ever offered for sale. 
a illis begs to announce that his CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
NATURAL HISTORY is now ready. and will be sent gratis 
} af post free to those gentlemen who will favour him with their 
a resses, 


___G, WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN. 
| pISSOLVING VIEWS 


and Private Exhibitions, 
Moveable Figures for the same; 





S, Apparatus for Public 
Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical ‘and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Model of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to ig Ney and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. : per post, 1s, 3d.—C, W. Coins, 
Royal Polytechnic Tnstitation’ London. 


ENGRAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION, Ancient and 


Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, comprising the best 
Works of the most distinguished Masters, mens whom may 
be mentioned—Wille, Edelinck, Desnoyer, Woollett, Pew 3 
Raphael-Morghen, Sharp, Hollar, Porporati, Earlom, 

brilliant specimens after Titian, Raphael, Correggio, 
Teniers, Turner, Danby, Martin, &c. 

The Prints are generally in fine condition, and have formed por- 
tions of the most celebrated Collections. It may be sufficient to 
mention the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Mark Sykes, and Baron 

—— Van Soelen. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps, 
Geonrcer Love, 51, Bunhill-row, Fivsbury, Lcndon, 
*x* Established above 60 years. 


Guido, 


] EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S 

, *¥* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other artic les, respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction. 


) A TENTEES and INVENTORS are respect- 

fully erine my Mr. EDWARD PALMER has com- 
menced an AGENCY forthe Sale of Patents and Scientific and 
Useful aiken t Apparatus, at his Auction and Estate 
Agency Office, where persons desirous of selling the whole or shares 
of their Patents or Inventions, may be introduced to respectable 
Capitalists, and depend upon an equiteble arrangement being made 
between them.—Apply personally, or by letter pre-paid, to Mr. 
Epwarp Paimer, Auctioneer, &c., 20, Change-alley, Cornhill, 
London. 



























































































































THE ATHENAUM 





| AW LIFE ASSU R. ANC E “OF F ICE, Fleet- 
4 street, London, June 9% h, 1849. — NOTICE JS HERE BY 
; t in conformity with the provisions of the deed of 








ENERAL MEETING of ‘ee Proprietors will be 
ty’s Office, Fleet-str jon, on SATURDAY, 
the 23rd day of June inst. at half- *k in the forenoon, to 
elect Five Directors and two Auditors, when those who go out < 
oftice by rotation will be proposed for re-electi and also for 
general purposes, By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL pow 
Business will commence at 12 o'clock pre 










. Actuary. 





Sales tp Auction. 
Capital English Pictures. 





Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & M ANSON, at 
their Great oom, King-street, & on 


SATURDAY, June 23rd, and MONDAY, the 2th, 
precisely, the very choice and valuable COLLE( 

TURES by English Artists, the property of an Amateur in the 
North of England. Among the very choice works in this Collec- 
tion will be found, * The Britomartis rescuing Amoret, * Angels 
ever bright and fair, *Somnolency,’ Sketch for the * Judgn vent of 
Paris,’ and several ‘other fine works of Etty ‘The Gravel- 
pits,’ the angunteont work of Linnell; two “beau fal Landscapes, 
with C ae ry Lee, K.A., and Coope The Maiden troubled,’ 
Leslie, R.A; ; a Park Scene, a Frost ene, and * The L val | 
George IV. at “Leith, by © ollins, RK. * Boys Fishing,’ by Web- 
ster, R.A.; *The Lime Kilns,’ ane a Swiss Interior, by Miiller; 
* The Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ by Constable, R.A. ; and choice 
examples of the lowing x artists 
























Boaden Frith, A RA. Newton, R.A. 
Bonington F. Goodall Philip 

D. Cox Hancock ~*yne 

Creswick Hoiland Rankley 

8S. Davis Hurlstone Redgrave, R.A. 
Egg, A. R.A. Jones, R.A, Sir D. Wilkie 
Fr Kennedy E. Ward, A.R.A. 








Also a fine subject of Poultry by Hondekoeter, and a Head by 
Jan Steen. — May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 
had. 


The Second P rtion of f the € Cabinet of Ge ms and Specimen 
Stones of FRANCIS DL ROVERA Y, Esq. 
Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE & M ANSON, at 
their Great Room, 8, King-street ‘s-square, on 
TUESD AY, June 26th, the SEC OND P ORT ION of the very 
ABINET of GEMS of FRANCIS DUKOVERAY, Esq. ; 
comprising fine antique Cameos and [ntaglios, set as brooc hes anc 
rings, many of them from the Poniatowski Collection, and a few 
fine works of Pichler, Pistrucci, &. Among the ag aed stones 
are specimens of Diamonds of different colours, Rubies, Sapphires, 
Emeralds, and Opals; also some Carvings in Ivory, Snuff-boxes, 
and objects of virti. 























Modern Water-Colour Drawings. 

BY MESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at 
their Great Roo’ 8 King-street, St. James’s-s« quare, on 
WEDNESDAY, June 27th, and following “day, a COLLECTION 
of DRAWINGS in WATER-COLOU KS; comprising capital 
works of the most distinguished Artists, including the small C ol- 
lection of Modern French Drawings of the late John West, Esq 
Among them are ‘The Poultry-yard,’ the beautiful chef- dweuvre 

of Frederick Taylor; two capital works of Cattermole; * The 
Cladder Fisherman’ 's Hut, by Fripp, and the works of the fol- 
lowing si artists 

nm 











De Wint Prout 
Austen Dodgson Pyne 
Bentley Holland Oakley 
ys Lewis D. Roberts, R.A. 
Chambers Martin Stanfield, R.A. 
D. — — Wee R.A. 


c 


allov 
ne the small Collection of Ancient pe my of a Foreign 





Capital Pictures. 
Y MESSRS. CHRISTIE 
their Great Room, King-street, St. Jomeny square, on 
FRIDAY, June _, and “following day, lock precisely, an 
Aesera plage IAN, FLE MISH, DUTCH, and 
FRENCH PIC TU RE S from different private Collections; com- 
prising the very celeb sd and exquisite work of Katfaelle of Sir 
augustus Forster, deceased ; 16 capital Dutch Pictures, the 

perty of a Baronet; aL, andscape with Cattle; View near Dorf : 
very grand and tine work of Cuyp; a pair ‘of beautiful Ttalian 
Landscapes, by nig a Halt of Horsemen, by Wouvermans ; . 

nd Landscape, by Pynacker; an Interior, ly De Hooghe; 
ea Piece, by Backhuysen ; and two Views, by Canaletti, &c. 

Also the choice Gallery of Pictures of the Count Orsini. 

A few Pictures the property of the Prince Poniatowski. 
celebrated Brentano Weenix ; two lovely Heads, by Greuz 
a Sketch, by Guido; the property ofa Nobleman. And the 
ouell Collection of Italian Pictures formed in Italy by a Gentle- 
man, deceased. — May be viewed two days preceding, and Cata- 

logues had. 


The Pictures and VW ‘orks of Art of ROBERT VERNON, 


esq. dece ased. 
N 


& MANSON, at 


) 






of ALIA} 








ae 











ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON 


respect- 
fully give notice, that they will SELL by 





the Mansion, 50, Pall Mall, in the first week of July, by 
the Executo 1S, the PICTURES chietly by modern artists, Sct ap . 
ture, Bror . China, and obje f virta, of ROBERT VER NON, 








es. 
Esq. deceased. - 
The COU NT de 


M 





ce will be given. 


SESMAISONS’ Cabinet of Pic tures. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respect- 


fully give notice, — ang will SELL by AUCTION, at 
r 

















their Great Koom, &, King-stree ~ Ji Soe ome in the first 
week in July, the choles Cc ABINE of If FLEMISH, 
DUTCH, and FRENCH PICTU it 13 of the COUNT de SES: 





MAISON 
acknowle¢ 


This small Collection, which has been formed with 


interesting work of Cor 









neludes a very 











*The Holy Family,’ by G. Romano, from the Braschi Galle 7 
Catherine, by Parmegiano; a Landscape, by 8. Re 
Camp Scenes, by Wouvermans ; a Landscape, by Bur 


two 
P. de Cham- 


Interiors, by OUstade ; 


Portraits by Holbein, Rubens, 
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Drawings, Prints, Books of Prints, &c. 

ME! HODGSON will rasa by AUCTION, at 
at Room, 192, mie t-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 

on WEDNI: SDAY ‘NEX' June 2th, and following day, at half- 
past 12, the LIBRARY of ‘the ‘late Mr. JOHN ELLIS (by order 
of the Executrix); comprising a Collection of Works in General 
Literature, splendid Books of Prints, including the Works of 
. Luyken, € , Guercino, Callot, &c.; modern Prints 
ginal Drawings, Prints framed and glazed, 
afew PV. aintings, &e. &c.; Portraits of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, 7.200 impressions, with the two Steel Pla nd 10 reams 
of Plate Paper. A capital 34 feet ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 
by Jones, with additions for Astronomical Observations, and 
Object Glass nearly 3 inches diameter.—To be viewed, and Cata- 
Jogues had, 
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i, New Bond street 
STEIBNER’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, Bro. cloth, 
COPIOUS GRAMMAR of the G 


LANGUAGE, for = Beginner; 
he more advanced student. 
Printed for the Aether. No. 
be ha ha ud i a ul the F oreign Bow 


GNORANCE, Ror rea yee nd the W 
[< f the G ULDEN IMAGE. i + W WORSHIP 


“ Aurum omnes victa, jam pectate colunt,” 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Bo Booksellers. 
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By ALFRED ASHLEY. 


PER aaj 


Illustrated ‘ 
hings by the ated with Poon 


LE Elegantly bound in a Cover des 

“s 7 aes Jones, Esq. . er designed 

Lond en: : J. & D. A. Darling, Bis hopsgate Street, 

2nd 

PRycirtes: ‘of, PROTESTANTISM Coy. 

SIDERED with a VIEW to UNITY. 1. A) 

2 Ws aldenses—Wycliffe. 3. Luther. 4 Calvin. 5. Fox. 6, Wesley, 

1e elders were his detective police. Nothing was too insigng 
The diligence of M. Audin has collected 
several amusing illustratic ns, to which we refer, as they are related 
iu the lively pages of the * Principles of Protestantism, "~The 
Times? Review of Henry's “Life of Calvin’ 


James Darling, Little Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 





Author. 





edition, cloth, 1s, 








Just published. in 1 vol. 8vo. price “ 

QKETCHES of MODERN ATHENS; descrip. 

ing its Manners, Customs, and Laws, with some Account of 
. ree and Enslaved Greece, and the Peculiarities of the Moder 
Greek Language. By JOHN NELSON ABBOTT, Jun, lay 
Student of the Roy al Greek Gymnasium at Athens. 

“This book is written by a native of Greece. Besides being ex. 
tremely interesting to the general reader, it is of the greatest value 
to any one visiting Greece.” 

A. M. Pigott, 39, Kennington-gate, London ; and all other Book 
sellers, 











NEW WORK ON THE TEETH. 
Octavo, with upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, 12, 


ECTURES on DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY 
4 and SURGERY, delivered at Middlesex Hospital By 
JOHN TOMES, Surgeon-Dentist to the Middlesex Hospital 
“ We have g at pleasure in introducing to our readers the work 
of Mr. Tomes.— We can conscientiously ~"E Oy itasem 
the most claborate exposition yet given of the late discoveries in 
minute dental anatomy and physiology, many of them the produc 
of the author’s own researches, combined with much excellent 
practical information, the result of a thorough knowledge of aij 
that has been previously published on the subject by others, and 
of extensiveand correct observation on the part of the author him- 
self, The position Mr. Tomes holds as the ps a Dentist toa 
large hospital has afforded him an opportunity of obtaining exten- 
sive practical experience; and of these opportunities he hay 
generally availed himself with equal zeal and good sense."—Thk 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, January, 1849, 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with ow 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina 
emenes volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves. 
rice 21. 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the presentad 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the gr 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapne sa, the Publishers invite 
a@ comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Anentirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., Profe: neot of Googrephiy in the ¢ ollege for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, May, 1547. 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Langman & Co; 
Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co and Hamilton & C¢ Co, 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


With Index of nearly 55,000 Names, containing SIXTY- FOUR 
MAPS, compiled from the most authentic sources, and engrar 
1, with great beauty and distinctness. Price, elegantly 
nt ially half bound in Turkey morocco, three guineas. 
< is correctly described in its title—it is a ‘Good 
>compiled with care, executed with great beauty, 
u “ode rate price ; and we observe that creditab le ex- 
seen made to bring down the information to the lates 
— Atheneum. 
London: John Betts, 
A. Todd, i, K ildare- place. Dub lin ; 
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moment.” 
5, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall; 
acker & Co, Calcutta. 
ost Svo. pr 2nd edition of 
TEW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, and 
4 BOOK of the MONTHS. By GE ORGE SOANE, Esa. Be 
with Etchings by T. anes after Agostino, Venetiano, 
Stell 


Poussi 

























ile not disregarding Hone’s labours, Mr. Soane has soughs 
informati« nfrom higher and more erudite sources, and hows 
a book which ma read with much pleasure, and from whl 
may t e obt aines rge accession of curious facts, observations 
and anecdotes.”— Post. 
A debt of gratitude is due to Mr. Soane, and we trust that ~ 
may venture to continue a book from which readers will rece!’ 
great delight."—Dublin University Magazine. : 
“They display a wide extent of reading, and bring together 
many curious particulars.”— Spectator. 
“On the whole, it is a book which will soon and specdily com 
mand a considerable circulation.”— Obsert 
*The whole forms one of the most valuable 
length of time issued from the press.”— Patrician. 
. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-strect. 
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P T LISHING ASSIS STANT, a Practical Guide for Authors in 
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wer designed PTE GENIUS of ITALY: being Sketches of 
Italian Life, Literature, and R cligic m. By the Rev. ROBT. 
= TURNBULL. 
a D. Bogue, Fleet-strect._ 
M Co. Sua J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 
Tikes s.p 2is.; or bound in cloth, 252, 
Albigen: Jost published, in Six Parts, price 218.; or 
x. 6. Wesley ESSONS ON ART. Arranged progressively, 
S too insign). j and consisting of 140 separate and distinet Lessons, % ith 
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QUEEN CAROLINE. 


The Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroline, Written by Herself, comprising Particulars of the Queen and her 


CAPT. 
NOVEL, VALERIE, 2 vols. 

** The incidents of this novel are striking and interesting, 
and the author proves himself, as he always has hitherto 
done a truthful and vigorous delineator of character.” 


MR. DISRAELI’S CONINGS- 
with a NEW PREFACE. 
vol. with Portrait, 


BY, 


Suite not hitherto known, in 2 


MARRYAT’S NEW 


6s. bound. 
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| DERINGS. 2 vols. (lmmedic 


Cheap Standard Edition. 


rely. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
MARRIAGE. 

“Mrs. Trollope has scarcely ever written a more clever 
book, or one that will afford a greater amount of amuse- 
ment to her numerous admirers.”— Messenger. 


3 vols. 
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TIOMES and FOREIGN WAN- 








This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


MEDICAL AND CGECONOMICAL BOTANY, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF THREE 


HUNDRED DIAGRAMS AND WOODCUTS,. 


Being the THIRD PART of the ELEMENTS of BOTANY, Structural, Physiological, and Medical. 


PARTS 1 and 2. 


price 12s. cloth. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S, &c. &e. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1849. 


REVIEWS 


(n the Causes of the Unequal Distribution of 
Riches — [Des Causes de UInégalité des 

Richesses]. By Hippolyte Passy. Paris, 

Pagnerre. ; we ; 
Tals is another of the ‘ Petits Traités’ publish- 
ing under the auspices of the French Academy 
of Sciences. M. Passy is favourably known to 
readers on economical subjects by his treatise 
‘Des Systémes de Culture, et de leur Influence 
wr I'Economie Sociale,'"— mentioned by Mr. 
John Mill, in his recent work on Political 
Economy, as ‘one of the most impartial disser- 
tations as between the two systems which has 
yet appeared in France.” M. Passy is also the 
juthor of a tract ‘On the Changes in the Agri- 
cultural Condition of the Department of the 
fure since the year 1800,’ which Mr. Mill 
qlls “one of the most important papers that 
have appeared in the Journal des Economistes.”’ 
We are glad to quote so high an authority 
in M. Passy’s favour, in order to ensure to the 
treatise before us the attention which it deserves. 
VM. Passy, as is evident from these antecedents, 
enjoys the advantage of thorough acquaintance 
with the subject of which he treats. He has 
considered it in its various bearings, and familiar- 
ized himself with it, long before it came to be 
or at least to be regarded as being) one of those 
“questions palpitantes”’ which can rarely receive 
the patient and dispassionate examination which 
they so imperiously demand. Indeed, these in- 
uiries are in a manner hereditary in the family 
of M. Passy. His father (or uncle, we forget 
which) was Prefect of the Department of the 


Germany. We cannot say that we are sanguine 
as to the assistance which the higher classes 
will or can give to the lower, in mastering these 
vital problems:—but we are not without hope 
that the good sense of the working men will 
master them unaided. We do not flatter them 
or ourselves with the notion that they possess 
a greater amount of intelligence than their 
neighbours ; but we are satisfied that that in- 
telligence is less subject to the obliquities caused 
by vanity, vague ambition, and above all un- 
appeasable envy, than among the correspond- 
ing classes in France. 

Passing over those illustrations of inequality, 
as the great original law of the universe, which 
must be familiar to every man who can see and 
think—such as inequality in health, in beauty, 
in the results of family ties, in natural intelli- 
gence, &c.—we come to the acquired inequal- 
ities which might seem to be more within the 
reach of human action. And first, in the know- 
ledge necessary to enable men to turn their 
physical powers to advantage.— 

Nothing, says M. Passy, is more distinct in the 
works of different peoples, than the effect of their 
inequality in knowledge. A year scarcely suftices 
for the inhabitant of the shores of Australia to fashion 
his canoe; while, in the same lapse of time, a peasant 
of the coast of Norway finishes at least a dozen ex- 
cellent boats. 
exertion; but the one has neither the knowledge 





nor the implements the employment of which would 
render his labours more efficacious; the other pos- 
| sesses them, and under his expert and well-furnished 
| hands, the work advances more rapidly and is com- 
| pleted better. * * Similar contrasts are found in 
| every kind of manufacture. * * Thus there is an 

intimate and continuous connexion between the pro- 
| gress of labour and the progress of intelligence. 


Eure for many years: the accurate record of | Men obtain from the pains which labour costs them 


his observations and the official documents at 
his command formed the basis of M. Passy’s 
comparative view of the condition of the depart- 
ment for the last half century. 

It is not surprising that a writer so qualified 
should enjoy a great advantage on his own 
ground over those who, though superior to him 
in other fields of science or literature, cannot be 
supposed to have the appropriate knowledge 
vhich he possesses. Most of all has he the advan- 
tage over men of the advocate or partisan class, 
whose habits of mind eminently disqualify them 
for impartial inquiry. M. Passy’s little essay 
ofsixty-seven pages contains all that has any 
value or cogency in the two hundred and eighty- 
ix declamatory pages of M. Thiers, besides 
important matter not there found. It is free, 
at the same time, from the errors with which 
M. Thiers’s pages abound. 
priate; simple, clear, unencumbered with irre- 
levances, agreeable to read, easy to comprehend, 


popular without triviality, and without that air | 
ofcondescendence to the minds of the people | 


which is at once an affront and a mistake. 


It appears strange that at this time of day | 


the question of equality of riches (or it were 
better to say of possessions, for riches seem 
always to imply superfluity) has to be expounded 
and discussed. We have the firm and comfort- 
able persuasion that the better order of work- 
men and artisans in this country have got 
beyond such a humiliating necessity. They 
know the inequality that exists, and must exist, 
among themselves. 


word) of the possible and the just, nothing is 
wanted but more knowledge, more faith, and 
more charity among the class called instructed 
~and who ought to be instructors—to render 
the great body of able and intelligent artizans 
of England inaccessible to such mischievous 
delusions as have nearly ruined France and 


The style is appro- | 


With their sound heads | 
and true instinct (to use a favourite French | 


| more ample means of providing for their wants, only 
|on the condition that they cultivate and enlighten 
| their minds; in every age mitigation of suffering 
has been attained only by the acquisition of some 
| knowledge which they did not possess before. Never- 
| theless, the conquests of mind, though the prin- 
| ciple of all industrial progress, do not suttice to 
enable a man to realize the advantages which they 
put within his reach. Man acts on the various ob- 
jects around him only by the aid of material forces; 
and before he undertakes a work, he must provide 
himself with all that is necessary to its execution. 


a hut, he must begin by amassing not only the ma- 
terials which he purposes to use, but the provisions 
on which he must subsist while he is at work. This 
necessity exists at all times and in all places. There 
is no enterprise, no creation, or improvement, which 
can be accomplished without produce laid up in re- 
| serve, savings amassed,—in other words, without a 
dispensable capital. Nothing can be done, nothing 
completed without capital proportioned to the work 
‘to be executed. It is with the savings spared 
from immediate consumption, that the dwellings, 
the manufactures, the towns which cover the earth 
have been built; that the soil has been cleared and 
rendered valuable, that canals and roads have been 
constructed. Tools, machines, furniture, clothes, 





all that results from human labour, all that, under | 


whatever form, constitutes native wealth, exists 


only by means of the successive employment of the | 


capital which paid the cost of their creation. In 
fact, all these things are only capital transformed, 
and their value is but the reproduction of that 
of the sums they have absorbed. Take away from 
men the faculty of accumulating capital, and it will 
be impossible for them to extend the sphere of their 
activity, to use the knowledge they may acquire, 
and to sow in the present the seeds of future pros- 
perity. The productive capacity of society must 
always depend on the abundance of the capital it has 
at its disposal. Knowledge and capital have always 
been, and must always be, the generating elements 
of all wealth. Without them, mankind could never 
have emerged from their original destitution, nor 
_advaneed progressively in well-being and dignity, 


Yet both expend the same sum of 


For example, when a savage wishes to build himself 








Now, if we inquire how these indispensable elements 
arise and extend, we shall find that they have, and 
can have, no other source than the inequalities which 
nature has established among men, and which are 
reproduced in their outward conditions and for- 
tunes. 

The author then enters into a well-written, 
but almost needless, description of the physical 
and moral inequalities among men. ‘The fol- 
lowing is his clear and concise history of the 
formation of capital.— 

Capital is the fruit of savings realized, in order 
that they may be applied to reproduction; it follows, 
therefore, of course, that they can be accumulated 
only by persons who have something beyond bare 
necessaries. This supposes an unequal partition 
of wealth. Let us go back as far as we will in 
the history of mankind, we shall see that capital 
has been formed only in consequence of marked 
differences in the parts that each individual has 
found means to procure forhimself. It isbecause there 
existed, even in the most miserable communities, 
some men endowed with greater ability than others, 
that labours different from those necessary to mere 
sustenance, became possible. These men succeeded 
in procuring stores of food beyond what were de- 
manded to appease the hunger of the moment; 
and these stores permitted them to devote their 
leisure to fabricate things for their use. What took 
place then has taken place ever since. At every 
successive epoch, the savings of the rich have been 
converted into reproductive capital, and have fur- 
nished industry with the resources necessary to its 
further developement. The more private wealth 
was augmented by the impulse given to production, 
the greater was the accumulation of capital; and if 
we now see works, of which former ages would have 
been incapable, achieved with a marvellous celerity, 
it is solely because, thanks to the progress of general 
prosperity, the number of fortunes which will admit 
of accumulation has multiplied to such a degree, 
that the most gigantic undertaxings easily obtain the 
immense advances required for their execution. 

The following considerations are obvious 
enough, and hardly seem to require enforce- 
ment; but the fact that men whose brains are 
in so inextricable a puzzle as to talk of property 
being a theft (as if the idea of theft did not 
involve that of property!) have acquired in- 
fluence among the people of France proves that 
their statement is not superfluous.— 

Property is not, as has been sometimes supposed, 
the result of arbitrary and factitious conventions. It 
is not founded on considerations of public utility; 
for such considerations could only have arisen from 
experience of its effects, and consequently from its 
previous existence. Property is one of those primitive 
facts which have their source in the nature of man, 
and necessarily spring from the laws by which that 
nature is governed. * * In the successive applica- 
tions of property, everything followed the progressive 
movement of human intelligence and activity. 
There came a time when legislators intervened in 
the matter of property; but legislators did not invent 
a fact to which the constitution of man had given 
birth; all that they did was to regulate and sanction 
it, and to give it the support of the public authority. 

It is difficult to find anything new to say on 
this subject; but there is originality, as well as 
cogency in the following answer to the opinions 
of the Communists.— 

All, they say, have a right to take from the 
common fund the products they may want. Let 
this be granted: would not this right necessarily 
involve another ?—that of disposing of these products 
during the time necessary for their use and consump- 
tion? This point admitted—and the Communists 
are constrained to admit it—the question of property 
is settled. From the right of use, results the right of 
possession as long as the use subsists; and from 
thence we are necessarily led to conclude in favour 
of the right of continuous occupation of things, the 
use of which is continuous. The Communists must 
sce that there is no middle term in the matter of 
property. Either they must refuse men the right 
to touch anything produced hy the soil, since nobod y 
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ean take anything for his own use without abstract- 
ing so much from the fund destined to the use of 
his fellow-men,—or they must resign themselves to 
see acts of permanent, and legitimately permanent, 
property arise from the right of use. It is for them 
t» choose. 

M. Passy’s arguments are at once so brief and 
so well concatenated that we can hardly do 
justice to them by extracts. We recommend 
our readers to follow them in the original. We 
must, however, add a few more of the passages 
by which we have been most struck.— 

One main cause of the errors of the adherents of 
the different sorts of Communism is, that they take 
no account of the progress of mankind, and suppose 
that they have lived from all time in the midst of 
the wealth they now enjoy, which is, however, 
only the painfully acquired fruit of the continuous 
labours of all the generations which have succes- 
sively passed over the globe. Judging from the 
actual value of the soil, they imagine that something 
of this value existed from the beginning, and that 
the predecessors of those who now possess nothing 
were deprived of their share. The error is great. 
The soil is only an instrument of labour, and before 
cultivation had called it into operation, it had, in the 
eyes of its inhabitants, no more value than the plants, 
the animals, or the stones on its surface, which every 
one was free to use at his will, It must be remem- 
bered that small tribes lived surrounded im- 
mense deserts; and the portion which one family 
could occupy or till formed but an imperceptible 
point in space. Not only did these tribes allow any 
man freely to cultivate and to appropriate the land 
he might need, but such acts were regarded with the 
greatest favour. The reason is obvious. 






by 


M. Passy then proceeds to show the no less 


natural and inevitable tendency of property to | 


descend.— 

Property did not expire in the hands which had 
acquired it. It immediately took a patrimonial cha- 
racter, and was transmitted by inheritance. This, 
too, was the effect of those natural sentiments of 
equity which precede the decisions of the legislator. 
Man is not an isolated being, nor is it for himself 
alone that he toils; generaily indeed it is the well 
being of those whose existence is bound to his own 
that determines him to the sacrifices which are de- 
manded by the formation of property; while on the 
other hand they aid him in his labours. The sons 





| more difficult. 


| 


man of science who is lecturing to five or six 
hearers in our ‘seats of learning’ announce 


that he will deliver the same lectures in Spital- | solicitude for their welfare : 


fields:—he will see around him hundreds in 
whom hunger for bread has not been able to 
extinguish hunger for knowledge;—he will see 
the eager asking eye, sometimes perplexed, 
never wandering or indifferent;—he will see 
humble, fervent homage to his superior intelli- 
gence and acquirements, and sincere gratitude 
for this employment of them. If he sees these 
things, as we confidently believe he will, what 
is the conclusion to which he will come? What 
but that an aristocracy that wilfully or recklessly 
throws away its most precious and most potent 


prerogative, —that renounces the only inde- | 


structible aseendancy—has virtually abdicated. 

Traditional respect, habit, rational fear of change, 

may uphold it for a time; but its days are as 

surely numbered as those of a sapless tree. 
Hear M. Passy.— 


It is not that instruction does not begin to pene- | 


trate the ranks in which it was formerly unknown, 
or that it may not more completely pervade them; 
but the sciences are not stationary, and it is im- 
possible that their level should be raised without 
rendering the acquisition of them more onerous and 
In our days, long and painful study 
is necessary to the mastery of a single one; and no 
man can contribute to the advancement of those 
which he cultivates, without the devotion of a whole 






life, exempt from the cares imposed by the want of 


On the other hand, there are 
men who can only realize the discoveries they pursue 
by means of costly experiments, distant travel, and 
sacrifices from which the sole recompence they can 
hope to obtain is a little reputation. 


pecuniary resources. 


These cireum- 


stances justify us in affirming that the power of 


adding to the sum of human knowledge will remain 
in the future, as it has been in the past, the privilege 
of those who are possessors of competence. 

To a certain extent this is doubtless true; 
but we think M. Passy has underrated the in- 
creasing power of the mass of the people to 
appreciate eminent gifts, and to repair the in- 


| justices of fortune towards their possessors. We 


ollow their father to the field, which they till, sow | 


and reap with him; they take his place when the 
weight of years compels him to rest, and the fortune 
which he acquired has generally been improved or 
augmented by them. Such are the circumstances 
upon which their right to inherit fiom him is founded. 
* * The existence of the right of succession was 
most potent agent. This right gave to personal ac 
vity an aim, the moral elevation of which constantly 
sustained and stimulated its energies. 
no sacrifice was too great to secure the well-being of 
the objects of man’s tenderest affections. 

The next link in the chain of argument is, 
the advantage to society of families in conti- 
nuous possession of wealth: and we should 
esteem M. Passy as succcessful in this as in the 
other parts of his argument if we could feel the 
conviction which he expresses, that “ a desire for 
knowledge, a refined taste, and a high value for 
the distinctions of intelligence”’ are the constant, 
or even the usual, concomitants of hereditary 
wealth. That conviction would give us a secu- 
rity about the future destinies of this country 
which we would fain attain to, but cannot. 
Time was, no doubt, when the possession of 
knowledge, and the desire for knowledge, were 
the almost exclusive privilege and distinction of 
those placed by their birth above the engross- 
ing necessities which compel men to daily labour. 
But the former is now only partially true,—the 
latter wholly untrue. In the actual possession of 
knowledge, the working are daily advancing to 
a level with the leisure classes ;—in the ardent 
craving for knowledge, they are already far 
above them. To those who doubt this we would 
suggest the following test—Let some eminent 


a 





No exertion, 





can imagine a state of society in which rare 
intellectual endowments would be regarded as 
the prime treasure of the whole, and ample 
provision would be made for their culture and 
employment. We are indeed far enough from 
any such state of things here. 


Not only have | 


men interested in maintaining the ascendancy | 


of social over intellectual rank and advantages 
seconded the indifference of the people to this 
their highest interest,— but some of those whose 
interest seemed to lie in the contrary direction 
have been found to sacrifice this most important 
principle to the gratifications of vulgar popu- 
larity. Instead of ministering to the baser tastes 
and opinions of the uninstructed, by represent- 
ing the money given to men of science and 
letters as so much taken from their wants or 
enjoyments, a true and honest and far-sighted 
friend of the people would lose no occasion of 
showing them that it is yet more their interest 
than their duty to provide sustenance and lei- 
sure for those who can instruct them ;—that their 
greatest want and weakness, the source of nine- 
tenths of the evils under which they labour, is 
their ignorance ;—that those who preach to them 
this sort of economy are their worst, because 
their most lasting, enemies ;—and that all shows 
of disinterestedness are dearly paid for in the 
encouragement given to a radically false and 
pernicious principle. If, indeed, society will not 
pay its teachers, it is manifest that M. Passy’s 
prediction must always remain true to the 
fullest extent: the task of instructing, and, as 
a natural consequence, the power of govern- 
ing, 
privilege and inheritance of wealth. 


| 
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the people that the saving of a little Money j de Past! 
the highest proof that can be given them ¢ dierent © 
and may R s, Wil 
learn too late that intelligence, lola Ps coh of 
| perience, honour are not wares that will gs when | 
| hawked about at the lowest prices,—and thea 2 style, 
| the only true thrift for a nation is to secure » simplicity 
whatever price, the best, highest, and oe — 
services that are to be had! “yc . z 
| We cannot conclude without entering a pry. ooalway 
| test (as we did in the case of M. Troplon ef youth 
| against the manifestation in this essay of an trampet ¢ 
| ungenerous spirit towards England. We are them hon 
| Sorry to see traces of this mean nationality jn ff time; an¢ 
| 80 excellent a work. It betrays itself here hy iq diamet'— 
| omission, —but that is sufticiently expressive, colorless 
Not only does the name of England not ocgy the grand 
|in the whole essay; but nobody could guess of newsp 
from it that such a country had ever existed or aathor.— 
| had contributed one iota to the advancement of di 
social and economical knowledge. ist cant 
= and do ba 
Kavanagh: a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth already b 
Longfellow. Wiley & Putnam, to dust.— 
Professor Longfellow, the American Poet, hg; ner 
attempted in this little book—imported by My z it. 
Wiley—to render a prose story the vehicle of than the 
poetical truths. These are to be found moreffl blinded, | 





or less in every page of ‘ Kavanagh;’ but the 
author has been not quite successful in the 
medium chosen for their developement. The 
story, which is in itself slight, is generally sus. 
pended to make way for the speculations whic 
it should have embodied. The persons are ab. 
stract and shadowy; and in the endeavour:t 
make his portraits real, Mr. Longfellow has 
been over-literal in his transcript. Charae. 
terization is only to be gained by the predo. 
| minance of one or two striking features; while 
| here the distinctness of the actual is impaired 
by too great minuteness in its reproduction, 
Indeed, the province of Art is not to reproduce 
a reality,—but to depict the mental impression 
which it leaves. He, for instance, who would 
catch the general effect of a building must not 
stand so near it as to perceive the crevices in 
the mortar. That which is specific in any 
object must be secured by subordinating to 
it those qualities which are common to other 
objects of the same class. From a disregard 
of this principle individuality of portraiture 
has been lost in the work before us, and what 
is occasionally natural and felicitous often de- 
generates into the trivial. It is fair, however, 
to add that the early pages of the story are 
those which this error chiefly affects. 
On the other hand, there is so much genial 
and tender feeling, so much happy suggestion, 
exquisite fancy, and descriptive beauty in the 


ag 





volume as to overbalance its defects of com 


struction. The following aphorisms, though 
not all of equal value, will justify our com 
mendation.— 

“ Many readers judge of the power of a book by 


the shock it gives their feelings,—as some savage 
tribes determine the power of muskets by their recal; 
that being considered best which fairly prostrates 
the purchaser.—Men of genius are often dull and 
inert in society; as the blazing meteor when it de 
cends to the earth, is only a stone.—The natum 
Fantastic idols may be wor 
shipped for a while; butat length they are overtumel 
by the continual and silent progress of truth, as the 
grim statues of Copan have been pushed from thet 
pedestals by the growth of forest-trees, whose seeds 
were sown by the wind in the ruined walls—The 
every-day cares and duties, which men call drudgery 


alone is permanent. 


are the weights and counterpoises of the clock of time 


giving its pendulum a true vibration, and its hands a 
as A regular motion; and when they cease to hang updo 
mankind must be for ever the exclusive | the wheels, the pendulum no longer swin 


or 
t=) 


s, the hands 
At this| no longer move, the clock stands still_—The same 
moment great efforts are making to persuade | object, seen from the three different points of vieW= 
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ye Past the Presentand Future,—often exhibitsthree | parted; Cecilia never knew what fidelity of friendship, 


Afferent faces to us; like those sign-boards over shop 
. which represent the face of a lion as we ap- 

ch, of @ man when we are in front, and of an 
we have passed.—In character, in manners, 
in style, in all things, the supreme excellence is 
simplicity —With many readers, brilliancy of style 
sseS for affluence of thought; they mistake butter- 
cups in the grass for immeasurable gold mines under 
ground.—The motives and purposes of authors are 
pot always so pure and high as in the enthusiasm 
of youth we sometimes imagine. To many the 


trumpe 
them home, 


ach, 
gs when 


| 
| 


what delicate regard, what gentle magnanimity, what 


| 


angelic patience had gone with her into the grave; | 


Mr. Churchill never knew, that, while he was ex- 
ploring the Past for records of obscure and unknown 


| martyrs, in his own village, near his own door, before | 


t of fame is nothing but a tin horn to eall | 
like laborers from the field, at dinner } 


time; and they think themselves lucky to get the | 


dnner.—The rays of happiness, like those of light, are 


colorless when unbroken.—Critics are sentinels in | 


the grand army of letters, stationed at the corners 
of newspapers and reviews, to challenge every new 
githor.—The country 1s lyric,—the town dramatic. 
When mingled they make the most perfect musical 
dama—Our passions never wholly die; but in the 


st cantos of life’s romantic epos, they rise up again | 
and do battle, like some of Ariosto’s heroes, who have 


aiready been quietly interred, and ought to be turned 


to dust.—Some critics have the habit of rowing up | 


the Heliconian rivers with their backs turned, so as 
to see the landscape precisely as the poet not 
ge it. 


did 


Others see faults in a book much larger | Sins eal aheeniia. 


dhan the book itself; as Sancho Panza, with his eyes | 


blinded, beheld from his wooden horse the earth no 


larger than a grain of mustard-seed, and the men and | 


e the inun- 
We look 


yomen on it as large as hazel-auts.—I 
dation of the Indus is the course of time. 





forthe homes of our childhood they are gone; | 


for the friends of our childhood, they are gone. 
The loves and animosities of youth, where are they + 
Swept away like the camps that had been pitched 
in the sandy bed of the river.—As no saint can be 
canonized until the Devil’s Advocate has exposed 
al his evil deeds, and showed why he should not be 
nade a saint, so no poet can take his station among 
the gods until the critics have said all that can be 


gil against him.—It is curious to note the old sea- | 


margins of human thought! Each subsiding century 


reals some new mystery; we build where monsters | 


used to hide themselves.” 

The ostensible design of the narrative is to 
show the failure of a mind which, endowed with 
many resources of fancy and thought, fails to 
shape them into action for want of energy and 
perseverance. 
are so charming as those which narrate the 
devotion of Alice Archer to her friend Cecilia 
Vaughan. The former is innocently deluded 
into the conviction that she is beloved by 
Kavanagh, while Cecilia is the real object of 
is affection. Deeply pathetic is the scene in 
which the affianced girl comes in unconscious joy 
todemand the congratulation of Alice,—whose 


his own eyes, one of that silent sisterhood had passed 
away into oblivion, unnoticed and unknown. How 
often, ah, how often, between the desire of the heart 
and its fulfilment, lies only the briefest space of time 
and distance, and yet the desire remains forever 
unfulfilled! It is so near that we can touch it with 
the hand, and yet so far away that the eve cannot 
perceive it. What Mr. Churchill most desired was 
before him. The Romance he was longing to find 


and record had really occurred in his neighbourhood, | 


among his own friends. It had been set like a picture 
into the frame-work of his life, inclosed within his own 
experience. But he could not see it as an object 
apart from himself; and as he was gazing at what was 
remote and strange and indistinct, the nearer inci- 
dents of aspiration, love, and death, escaped him. 
They were too near to be clothed by the imagination 
with the golden vapors of romance; for the familiar 
seems trivial, and only the distant and unknown 
completely fill and satisfy the mind.” 

Our quotations have furnished examples of 
the delicate sentiment and imagery with which 


to its pages for many highly finished pictures of 
American scenery. 





Vienna in 1848. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke. 

With Illustrations by Weld Taylor. Bentley. 
Mr. Coke arrived in Vienna on the 9th of 
October in last year—two days after the for- 
midable movement in that capital took place. 
He remained there during the crisis:—and here 
we have the simple record of what he saw 
and suffered. The author is unpretending in 
manner,—and in matter. He says nothing of 
the causes that led to the revolt, and once 
crowned it with a temporary success—nothing 
of the progress of the insurrection—who com- 


| manded and who obeyed—what ideas were in 
| the ascendant—what the people said and thought, 


But, to ourselves, no passages | 


wble friendship conceals all traces of her own | 


anguish, 
contains a wholesome hint to those writers who 
can find nothing heroic or ideal in the familiar 
life around them.— 

“The first snow came. How beautiful it was, fall- 
ing so silently all day long, all night long, on the 
nountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of the living, 
the graves of the dead! All white save the river, 
that marked its course by a winding black line across 
the landscape; and the leafless trees, that against the 
kaden sky now revealed more fully the wonderful 
beauty and intricacy of their branches! What si- 
knee, too, came with the snow, and what seclusion! 
Every sound was muffled, every noise changed to 
smething soft and musical. No more trampling 

f§—no more rattling wheels! Only the chiming 
deigh-bells, beating as swift and merrily as the hearts 
of children. 


What follows records her fate; and | 


All day long, all night long, the snow | 


fll on the village and on the church-yard; on the | 
happy home of Cecilia Vaughan, on the lonely grave | 


Alice Archer! Yes; for before the winter came 
the had gone to that land where winter never comes. 
Her long domestic tragedy wasended. She was dead; 
ad with her had died her secret sorrow and her 
teret love. Kavanagh never knew what wealth of 
diection for him faded from the world when she de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


hoped and feared, during the struggle. If he 
knew nothing of these matters, why write a book 
on the subject—and publish it under a title 
which suggests so much more than its pages 
contain? There is still a good deal of mystery 
about that October outbreak; and the event 
itself was one of those curious episodes in his- 
tory which will possess a powerful interest for 
the future student of our sut Mr. 
Coke's is not the book which the reading public 
will require. He gives no general view-—no 
connected account of the whole affair. He tells 
only what he saw ;—and, unfortunately for his 
reader, Mr. Coke saw very little, —and that little 
hardly worth a record. 

The book has consequently neither head nor 
tail—it is neither right nor wrong. It is not 
so much about Vienna as about Mr. Coke. The 
author is his own hero, always oecupying the 
centre of the picture—even in the illustrations. 
All the events seem to move round him quite 
naturally. Such obscure persons as General 
Bem, the student Herr Haug, Robert Blum, &c. 
are never mentioned by the chronicler. Mr. 





ages. 


Coke alone occupies the stage. But let us give 
a specimen of the author's adventures and 


sufferings.— 

* October 24th. Bang—hang — bang! Blaze 
away! There goesa cannon! there goes another! 
By Jove that last roll of musketry sounded as if they 
were storming the Kirnther-Thor, at the bottom ‘of 
our street. ght cannon shots have been fired, in 
the last minute by the second hand of my watch, In 
rushes Cox—his hair on end; his face very red; his 
coat off and shirt-sleeves tucked up, one hand armed 
with a blacking-brush, the other thrust into a patent 
leather boot evidently about to be blacked in the ex- 
citement. ‘Oh dear! oh dear! sir. Take care, sir! 








| 


We must refer the reader | 





There's a shell, sir, gone and fell in the yard, close by 
my winder, sir! That there is! I shouldn't adwise 
you to go out; you reallust a-going out! I know 
you ‘ll be shot some day, that you will..—* Do you 
think so, Cox ?*—* Oh dear! oh dear! Do you think 
they ‘ll take the city to-day’ Ive locked up both 
the fiddles in case they should come in here, any 
ways. So that’s all right. There! did you hear 
that, sir’ I told you how it would be!"—‘I really 
cannot help it, Cox; do go, and see if my break fast is 
coming. Exit Cox. While breakfast is preparing, 
I go and take a peep in the street, and meet the old 
French Count, who speaks English. ‘Goot morning. 
Mistare Cock,’ said he with a low bow; ‘Dey are at 
italready now,andno mistook. Ah! I know they would 
began to-day: de shooting is terriblement loud. Ah! 
but ven I vasat Moscow, in tirteen, ve vas a whole 
veek..—‘ Ah! I dare say—of course. So I have heard 
you say before, sir. Dine in the cotfee-room, I sup 
pose? Au revoir. Hulloo! Geben sie acht! Oh 
confound you! Can*t you look where you are going? 
Tausund Teufel! Here's a scrimmage! Three small 
kelners as big as your thumb—the stiefelputzer and 
all the chamber maids— there they go running, 
screaming, tumbling over ore another like mad ‘ uns.’ 
What’s up now? Oh that’s it, is ity Twelve prole- 
tariers, armed to the crown of theirheads, with slouched 





| hats and feathers, swords, pistols, daggers, rifles, mus- 


kets, breast-plates, Ac., stand guarding the gateway, 
giving directions to one or two others to search the 
hotel and take every living soul they can find. 
Everybody must carry arms, and if he has got no legs 


he must be used to make barricades of. Liberty 
must be fought for, and hang the expense. This, 


however, I considered to be a consummation by no 
means to be wished for; so I retreated a@ la Falstaff, 
with great discretion, and sought safety under some 
dirty table-cloths thrown in a heap at the corner of 
the coffee-room, where I suffered all the miseries 
which the poor fat knight went through in his igno- 
minious escape from the jealous Ferd, and which he 
so graphically, and I can from experience say, so 

y described, At length I slunk out of my 
hiding-place. I no sooner emerged from an atmo- 
sphere of sour stainsand dirty linen, than while incau- 
tiously reconnoitering to see if the coast was clear, I 
heard from an unexpected quarter, a sound worse to 
my trembling ear than an Indian’s war whoop, Dort 
Dort ist einer! Kommen sie hier henunter! 
In vain had I nearly committed felo de se by suffo- 
cation. In vain had the faithiul Cox repeatedly 
warned me against the Philistines; and vainer would 
be all resistance now! Down I go; and threatened 
with immediate annihilation and many equally pleas- 
ing prospects, which I did not clearly understand, 
was dragged without remorse before a committee of 
National Guards. Contrary, however, to my expec- 
tation they respected the safety-card I had obtained 
from my embassy, and dismissed me with injunctions 
never to shew myself again, under pain of being in- 
stantly used, and consequently, 1 suppose ‘ used up." 
A plague on your revolutions! thought I; and on re- 
turning to my rooms I endeavoured to chase these 
unpleasant impressions from my mind by playing a 
sonata on the fiddle.” 

If the reader has a relish for this kind of food, 
more of it is to be had on demand of Mr. Coke’s 
publisher. For revolutionary reading, the book 
has the advantage of being perfectly harmless. 
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Materials for the History of Britain. Vol. I. 
Second Notice 

We recur to this work for the purpose of giving 

some analysis of its contents:—our former 

notice having been confined to its history. 

The present volume of this national collec- 
tion comprises all the authorities for the history 
of Britain from the earliest period to the Nor- 
man Conquest. It commences with extracts 
from those Greek and Roman writers who re- 
ferred to this country—the earliest of whom is 
Herodotus, and the latest Nicephorus Callistus, 
a Byzantine author of the thirteenth century. 
With respect to this division of the work, we 
cannot avoid quoting the following note by the 
Editor, as throwing some light on the way in 
which books are manufactured and reputations 
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attempted to be gained in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.— 

“This portion of the work has been reprinted in 

two different publications by Dr. Giles, who had 
obtained the loan of a printed copy of Mr. Petrie’s 
work from the Government, ‘for the common pur- 
poses of reference on his pledging himself to show it 
to no one.’ Dr. Giles has nevertheless copied, and 
without acknowledgment printed and published as 
his own, the whole of Mr. Petrie’s collection, even to 
the adoption of typographical errors. It is true that 
Dr. Giles has differently arranged the extracts, and 
occasionally added a few words at the beginning and 
end of some of the excerpts, which may give his 
work the appearance of being original—and has also 
introduced a few passages not in Mr. Petrie’s un- 
finished work, which was printed in 1833.” 
If the facts be so, it is rarely that typogra- 
phical errors are so useful as they have proved 
on this occasion by their contribution to the 
work of detection. 

These extracts are followed by a collection 
of Roman Inscriptions commemorative of the 
occupation of our island by that people. They 
have been selected from the works of Gruter, 
Gudius, Muratori, and other publications ; they 
have been copied also, in some instances, from 
stones found on the Continent and in England. 
It is to be regretted that all the Roman inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered in England are 
not included in this collection; which was limited 
by Mr. Petrie to those only that bear upon 
general—not upon particular—history. We do 
not think the addition would have greatly in- 
creased the bulk of the volume or its cost—and 
as to the importance and necessity of a com- 
plete collection of these ancient memorials all 
scholars are agreed. 

The inscriptions are followed by engravings 
of the principal British coins, and of Roman 
coins and medals struck in Britain, or having 
any connexion with it, accompanied by a de- 
scriptive catalogue. On the ancient British 
coins the editor makes these remarks.— 

“ Very little can be said with certainty concerning 
the coinage of the Britons antecedent to the Roman 
invasion, though many distinguished numismatists 
now entertain little doubt that the Britons were 
acquainted with and practised the art of coining 
previously to that event. The existence of a large 
number of coins found in various parts of the island 
(the types and fabrics of some of which are unlike 
any which have been discovered in other countries, 
and have all the appearance of being some centuries 
older than Julius Cesar’s first expedition into Britain) 
appears greatly to support that opinion. The few 
notices relative to the subject found in the works of 
the Roman writers may not lead to this conviction, 
but they are not inconsistent with it.” 

We have very great doubts on this subject. 
The quantity of such ancient coins hitherto dis- 
covered in England cannot be strictly called 
large—and were it larger, would bear a very 
slight proportion to what might be expected to 
turn up had the Ancient Britons really prac- 
tised the art of coining. Strabo says the com- 
merce of the Britons with foreigners was car- 
ried on by barter; Solinus, writing in the fifth 
century of our era, makes the same observa- 
tion ;—the intermediate authority is Czsar, 
whose text varies in different MSS. and is sus- 
pected to be corrupted. In the version of it 
which is the least favourable to the pretensions 
of the Britons he says they used “brass and 
yieces of iron of a certain weight for money.”* 
t appears, however, that Mr. Hawkins has 
“collated all the principal manuscripts of Czsar 
within his reach in England and on the Conti- 
nent,’’ and he states that they all give the 
passage in such a form} that it may be thus 
translated,—‘‘ they use money of brass or gold, 





* Aut ere aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis. 
t Utuntur aut ere aut nummo aureo, aut annulis ferreis 
ad certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. 





or iron rings, weighed at a certain weight, for 
money.” It seems that Scaliger was the first 
person who altered this text to the former read- 
ing; and until we are informed of the dates of 
the manuscripts collated by Mr. Hawkins we 
are content to abide by Scaliger’s authority. 
But the truth is, Cesar could have known very 
little on the subject;—Tacitus observed that 
he rather showed the country to the Romans 
than conquered it; and almost a hundred y ears 
elapsed after his last hasty visit before the 
Britons were again attacked. If antiquaries be 
right in assigning the rudest species of pottery 
found in this island to the British period, then 
it is preposterous to ask us to believe that a 
people next toignorant of the use of the potter’s 
wheel were sufficiently civilized to have struck 
a national coinage. 
natives of the south-eastern coast were the most 


any coins which may have been seen among 
them were brought from the Continent,—and 
hence it is that French numismatists have with 
some show of reason claimed as Gallic the coins 
which are called British. The resemblance 
between the British and Gallic coins is admitted. 
“‘ Both are thick and dished, and appear to have 
been rudely formed after the model of the 
Grecian coins.”” We think there is little force 
in the point “that there is, nevertheless, as 
marked a distinction between them as between 
the British coins which were minted here after 
the Roman invasion.” If this means anything, 
it means that the Romans introduced a new 
style of coinage in which variations are to be 
noticed; but it does not prove that the earlier 
coinage was struck in Britain—which is simply 
the fact of which some reasonable evidence is 
required, To pursue this subject further would 
lead us to exceed our usual limits; we therefore 
gladly turn from a discussion which, under all 
circumstances, must be conducted with much 
conjecture on the one side, and as peremptory 
a request for evidence on the other—to the 
series of Roman coins relating to Britain. Here 
we are assailed by fewer doubts, and command 
generally unimpeachable evidence. The col- 
lection now brought forward contains many new 
types,—at least, many that have not been till 
this occasion made so generally accessible. 


It is probable that the | 


| country. 


| greatly facilitate the use of it. 





twelfth century. To Gildas succeed Nene 
—that portion of the chronicle of the V 
Bede, entitled ‘Sexta tas,’ 
siastical history of the Angles,—the Ang} 
Saxon Chronicle to a.p. 1066, the text of whi 
has been compared with all the existing may 
scripts and translated into, English. A: " 
Saxon Chronicle we have Asser’s ‘ Life gf 
Alfred,’—the ‘Chronicle of Aethelweard _ 
Florence of Worcester,— Simeon of Duthan 
Henry of Huntingdon,—the poetical « Estori 
des Engles,’ by Geoffrey Gaimar,—the ‘ Annak 
of Cambria,’ extending from about a.p. 444 4, 
-D. 1066,—the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ or chro. 
nicle of the Princes of Wales,—and the Latin 
poem on the Battle of Hastings discovers 
some years ago, by Dr. Pertz, in the Royal 
Library at Brussels. Concerning all these 

































and his ccc, 


writers, and the various manuscripts of the 
civilized of all the tribes inhabiting Britain in | 
the time of Cesar; it is equally probable that | 


works at present existing, Mr. Hardy’s preface 
affords, as we stated in our former notice, the 
fullest and most accurate information. Hx 
opinion respecting the dates of manuscripts jg 
entitled to high respect, inasmuch as he js 
certainly one of the best palzeographists in this 
The indices to the several divisions 
of the work are elaborately compiled, anj 
It should be 
observed, also, that the volume contains a map 
of Roman Britain, by Mr. Hughes, prepared 


| from authorities which are not stated,—but we 







presume the map of Roman Yorkshire, compiled 
by Mr. Newton for the Archzological Institute, 


| has not been neglected. 











We have already noticed Mr. Hardy’s disser. 
tation on the ‘Chronology of the Medieval 
Historians,’ but it contains a few points which 
deserve more than a general phrase of commer 
dation. Thus, some of his remarks on the 


| doubtful chronology of Gildas, a writer whom 






we view with greaf suspicion, will bear extract. 
ing. The exact period of the arrival of th 


| Saxons in England is a subject of interest tp 





most readers. Gildas ascribes the decline and 


| ruin of Britain to the desertion of the island by 


Our readers will scarcely expect that we should | 
say much on the subject of the great importance | 
of Roman medallic history: every school-boy | 


knows how many details may be learned from 
it which are scarcely to be sought for in the 
writers of antiquity—and every young numis- 
matist recollects with pleasure, as he turns over 
the pages of Tillemont, the praise which that 


antiquary won from the phlegmatic Gibbon, | 


who, in a momentary fit of gratitude, declared 
that his inimitable accuracy almost assumed 
the character of genius. The coins in this 
volume have been carefully lithographed by 
Mr. Standidge; and if scarcely so sharp in 





















Maximus, immediately after he had usurped 
the supreme dominion of it,—the establishment 
of the seat of government at Tréves,—the death 
of Gratian and expulsion of Valentinian from 
Italy,—and the destruction of Maximus himself 
near Aquileia. Mr. Hardy observes :— 


“The absence of all mention of dates thus faris 
not attended with any serious disadvantage; but * * 
it is much to be regretted that he has left no mention 
of the time during which the events subsequent to 
the fall of Maximus occurred. He speaks of the 
oppression and the sufferings of the Britons through 
the incursions of the barbarians from the north and 
north-west, consequent upon the defenceless condi- 
tion to which Maximus had reduced them; he then 
describes their embassy to Rome for aid, the arrival 
of a Roman legion, its effectual assistance, the repai, 
under the Roman advice, of the rampart (probably 


| that of Antoninus), and the return of the barbarians 


appearance as etchings would have been, exhi- | 


bit 
are 
the 
the dedication of the volume to Her Majesty. 
It is in the worst possible taste, and utterly un- 
worthy of the book. 

The classical division of the work is followed 
“by the first part of the materials for the history 
of Britain from the arrival of the Saxons to the 
Norman Conquest.’ The earliest authority in 
this section is, of course, Gildas; his work on 
the destruction of Britain extends from the 
Incarnation to the year 560. The text here 
printed has been collated with two manuscripts, 
—the only two now existing; the earliest of 
which is not more ancient than the end of the 


We 


great delicacy in outline and finish. 


sorry so much praise cannot be given to | 
style in which Mr. Standidge has executed | 


on the withdrawal of the Roman legion. He mer 
tions another embassy to Rome, and the further 
assistance granted, the enemy repulsed, the wall from 


| sea to sea repaired for future protection, and the 


return of the Romans after intimating their deter 
mination not again to set out upon such expeditions 
He further mentions the renewed incursions of the 


| invaders, the increased distress and difficulties of the 


| 





Britons, and their re-application to Rome for furthe 
assistance. The last application, he states, wa 
made to Aetius, ‘now thrice consul,’—and it mus 
therefore be referred either to the very year of bs 
third consulate, which is concurrent with a.v. 446, 
or shortly after that time. These occurrences él 
brace the period between the death of Maximus 1 
A.D. 288 and a.p. 446. It has been usual to cot 
sider that these events, according to the order of 
their relation, must necessarily have preceded the 
occurrences he subsequently describes; but ther 
is really nothing in the author's narrative to justify 
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och an assumption ; the whole context, on the con- 


seems to point to a different conclusion, 
ad the evidence within reach from other sources 
distinctly contradicts it. Ifthe coming of the Saxons 


{ their reception by Guortigern must, upon no 
other authority than the order in which the narrative 
of Gildas proceeds, be referred to a period subsequent 
to the last application from Britain to Aetius, the 
ghole series of events, as derived from other writers, 


disturbed and their authority rejected merely 
doubtful inference of Beda, who evi- 
dently was ignorant of the date of the event, for he 
assigils three distinct periods to their coming. After 
the unsuccessful application to the Romans for assist- 


must be 
to sustain the 


ance, Gildas then adverts to a more prosperous turn | 
in the affairs of the Britons,—the departure of the | 


iqvaders and the return of plenteousness and abun- 
dance in the island. | He then resumes his narrative 
from an earlier period, but apparently without the 
most distant intention of fixing or assigning any 
aticular date. He describes the coming of the 
gxons into Britain under favour of Guortigern, 
yhom he calls ‘dux Britannorum;’ and details the 


gferings and mischiefs which arose in the island | 
fom the Saxons, their frequent conflicts with the | 


Britons, the valour of Ambrosius Aurelianus, the 
last survivor of the Roman imperial family in 
Britain, and the various successes, at one time of the 
Britons and another of the Saxons, until the siege of 
Mount Badon, which was in the year of the author's 
mn nativity. Upona careful examination of all the 
evidence that exists in writers nearly contemporary, 
wd after full consideration of the learned criticisms 
of Usher and others, it has been deemed advisable to 
lace, in the chronological abstract, the several 
wpplications to the Romans for aid and their final 
gandonment of the island, as concurrent with the 
landing of the Saxons in Britain and their gradual 
establishment there, rather than as consequent upon 
the refusal of the Romans to afford the assistance 
fr which the Britains are represented to have 
applied to them in vain.” 

This process of reasoning throws an entirely 
new light on the circumstances attending the 
acupation of Britain by the Saxons; although 
yeare, at the same time, fully aware that the 
existence of a colony of Saxons on the east 
coast of England, long before the retirement of 
the Romans, has been suspected by several 
witers,—among the latest by Mr. Kemble. 
Mr. Hardy thus concludes his chronological 
gmmary.— 

“The materials for the history of Britain during 
the Roman period have been collected from all the 
known original authorities; and as no new data are 
likely to be found, that period may be considered as 
dosed,and a chronological abstract or table of 
eents has been accordingly constructed. The case 
isfar otherwise as to the Anglo-Saxon period. Many 
urmatives and documents (materials for the history 
that period, and affording the means of investiga- 
tng and ascertaining the dates of the events which 
tok place during its continuance) remain to be 
collected, and will have to be printed if this work 
thould be carried on according to the original inten- 
ton. In the absence of such materials, any attempt 
to settle the dates would be unsatisfactory, and would 
wavoidably lead to considerable errors. Even 
Mr, Petrie, notwithstanding his learning and industry 
and general accuracy, has, in his notes to this volume, 
na few instances formed conclusions which the sub- 
wquent discovery of documents has shown to be 
tmoneous. A saiisfactory correction of such errors 
amot be made without reference to documents 
which are not contained in this volume; and, on a 
treful consideration of the subject, it has on the 
thole been considered better to omit for the present 
chronological abstract or table of events during 
te Anglo-Saxon period, Such a table would find 
ls proper place at the end of the collection of all 
the materials relating to the history of that time. In 
the meanwhile, the want of it is to some extent, 
though very imperfectly, supplied by the Index 

rum at the end of this volume.” 

While we cannot avoid again expressing our 
lope that the work may be continued, we con- 
ss to being rather sceptical as to the discovery 

many new documents illustrative of the 


Anglo-Saxon period,—though we should cor- 
dially rejoice at their appearance. Indeed, 
unless Government is more careful than it has 
been of late to secure them for public use, they 


to light, only for a day in the rooms of an 
auctioneer, and then relapse intoprivate custody, 
—as was lately the case with the Anglo-Saxon 
charters from Stowe. While on this subject, 
we may notice again that there have been 
recent sales by public auction of historical 
documents, the property, or once the property, 
of the State,—one within the last month. 
To prove that these documents could never 
have been lawiully in private hands would not 
be difficult. Why is it that the Deputy Keeper 
of the Records takes no steps to recover them, 
—or at least to ascertain how or by whom they 
are sent for sale? We hear rumours of other 
| forthcoming exhibitions of the same kind,— 
and shall not lose sight of them. 

In our former notice of this work, owing to 
there being no publisher’s name on the title- 
page, we were inadvertently led to ascribe it 
| to Messrs. Longman & Co.:—it is, we believe, 
| published by Messrs. Butterworth & Sons, by 


| command of Her Majesty. 








|_4 Manual of Homeopathic Cookery, designed 
chiefly for the Use of such Persons as are 
under Homeopathic Treatment. By the 
Wife of a Homeopathic Physician. Bowron. 


HeEAvED by a motto from Cervantes, every 
| page of this book is calculated to remind persons 
| having a lively imagination of the Baratarian 
| banquet prepared for the governor in ‘ Don 
| Quixote’ ;—make the best of it that good nature 

or sick faith can, it must remain a piece of 

Barmecide work! This should be stated 
| broadly; because the Doctress who has here 

gathered her prescriptions in her Preface 

astutely disclaims any cruel asceticism or par- 
ticipation in those delusions called ‘Cookery 
for the Sick,” which end too oft in making 
the meal but another course of “pill, bolus 
and potion.’’—* Eat with myself and the Doc- 
tor,” is virtually her ery, ‘and you will find 
little to regret. Our ‘divine philosophy’ is not 

‘harsh and crabbed,’ but succulent in the 

mouth, as the French say; and to be digested 

even by those whose education, begun at the 

Rocher, was finished at the Café de Paris, or 

vice versd.”’"— 

“Tt has hitherto been a reproach against the system 
that when under it patients are deprived of the many 
little luxuries so grateful in the sick chamber. It has 
been imagined that Homeopathy can offer no cooling 
drinks to refresh the parched lips of the fevered 
patient,—that it has nothing tasty to present to the 
capricious palate of the dyspeptic—that it deprives 
those labouring under some unimportant chronic 
affection, with unimpaired digestive powers, of all the 
pleasures of the table, and of many minor creature 
comforts to which they have been all their lives 
accustomed, and which have become almost indispen- 
sable to their existence. In fact, so great a bugbear 
has the homeopathic diet become, that some are de- 
terred from resorting to Homeopathy for fear they 
should be absolutely starved,—others lest they 
should be compelled to forego all the pleasures af- 
forded by the gastronomic art,—and others because 
they think that no efficient substitute can be found 
for their much-loved tea and coffee.” 

Cunningly devised is the above symphony of 
the Doctress; since, in truth, the title of her 
Manual had excited in us apprehensions more 
transcendental than soothing to the inner man. 
Whocould divine what “Homeopathic Cookery” 
might portend? We have lived to see Time 
and Space annihilated in some measure by 
Telegraph and Railway—to the making of 
“lovers (uz)happy”’ by the extinction of elope- 
ments,—what is to secure us, inquired gastro- 


will probably be seen, even should they come | 


| nomic Fear, against the abolition of Substance? 
Familiar with the practice of Hahnemann as 
| regards the administration of medicine, we 
| were troubled in the matter of comestibles. 
‘‘Now’’—so ran the course of speculation—“ may 
| be coming on the time when the Cook and his 
| Range shall be exploded,—when the Saucepan 
| shall dwindle into a thimble,—when the Family 
Gridiron shall be hidden in the palm of no Brob- 
| dignag hand!—Now, peradventure, shall we 
| be treated to the true refinements of globule 
| dinners, at which a solitary whitebait shall stand 
for “fish for sixteen,” and a moderately-sized 
| tea~spoon dispense soup enough for a hungry 
city corporation.— Now shall Brummel’s ‘one 
pea’ (a piece of Brummelism no more, but of 
everyday occurrence) supersede the swinish 
superabundance in which diners-out wallowed 
ere Quin and Curie and Belluomini taught the 
world better.—Now shall the name of Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay’s subtle French chef, who served 
up six bold British hams in a phial no larger 
than my Lady’s cassolette, be no longer cited as 
‘a hissing and reproach,’ but revered as that of 
the normal practitioner whose example should 
instruct the world how to compress its food !— 
Now shall every play-goer carry about his lobster 
supper in his pocket-book, and every Nimrod 
in his tops and leathers mount and make ready 
for the field on the argument of a breakfast- 
powder’! There is no limit, further suggested 
shivering Fancy, to the powers of science. What 
cannot be done by gymnastics ?—and, since 
homeeopathic drugs are made potent by much 
trituration, why not also homeopathic meats? — 
a wren’s egg, for instance, diligently beaten by 
the believing Cook, acquiring a seventy-ostrich 
power! 

Visions these !—and as baseless as many other 
visions based upon the mistrust of Discovery. 
Our Doctress in her treatise has tranquillized 
us witha vengeance. Hersis a common cookery- 
book, after all—only, with the onions and the 
pepper and everything, in short, which maketh 
life savoury sternly left out ;—oysters admitted 
“only in very moderate quantities’ —salt and 
smoke banished from the laboratory of pro- 
jection—wild ducks ostracized, also raw vege- 
tables (well-a-day for the salad!) ; and maize- 
flour (in defiance of pellagra), sago, tapioca, 
arrow-root, &c., with other like ‘ venomous” 
eatables (to apply the epithet in the north- 
country fashion) set in pride of place. After 
our author’s preface such a work, we repeat, is 
an imposture :—it is another edition of A/iss 
Blimber telling little Dombey that he will be 
better entertained at the boarding-school than 
at home among his “ old familiar toys.”” Talk 
of variety—talk of anything fit to eat!—Were 
things called by their right names this should 
be Dr. Slop’s cookery-book, and Dr. Kiichiner 
should have reviewed it. Fancy his racy 
contempt for the following list of beverages 
which are to supersede the coffee so dear to 
Mrs. Trollope’s heroines and the tea which 
was Johnson'snectar. The homceopathic Alder- 
man—the Member of Parliament—the Head- 
Master about to flog his first form—the General 
preparatory to a review—the tragic Poet anti- 
cipating his first pit, boxes or gallery,—are in 
the coolest possible manner invited to fortify 
themselves on—chicken panada, rice caudle, 
white caudle, barley-water, isinglass-water,whey, 
raspberry-water, bread-water, barley-water with 
honey—or productions even meeker than these, 
could such things be! 

Nor are the above all the discouragements 
which this dismal book contains. ‘The chron- 
icle of made dishes is enough to make the blood 
run cold—the list of “sweets” to sour all the 
milk of human appetite. Think, for instance, 
of an Englishwoman’s “ Manual” from which 
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Plum Pudding is banished, in favour of one 
nauseous prescription after another for the 
making of potatoes and rice tasteless—and for 
insipid cookeries of eggs, bread-crusts, &c. &c.! 
And why was the world to be mocked by the 
name of a Posset if that jovial old heart- 
warmer is to be degraded into the miserable 
concoction of milk and treacle at p. 140:—the 


receipt for which suggests thoughts of lint, band- | 
ages, a “hot bottle” to the feet, and a night- | 
with “a Nursing Sister’ nodding beside | 


lam 
it—in place of a birth-day anniversary or a 


christening party, or a New-Year’s merry-| 
making? We hold with Lady Morgan—are cos- | 


mopolite and philosophical. We have no im- 
plicit belief in the culinary wisdom of our an- 
cestors. 
—what they boiled was not seldom sodden hard. 
Still less are we sworn to the ‘‘many pepper” 
(as a foreign friend expressed it) with which 
Mrs. Glass and Mrs. Rundell and Felix Farley 
and other dredgers of the old school were too 
apt to mystify innocent meat and to burn sensi- 
tive palates. But this doleful homeopathic 
creature of a posset drives us “to our Latin”’ 
and our antiquarian learning. We beg to call 
up from ‘the shades” Mr. Robert May “ the 
Accomplisht Cook” who printed his ‘“ expert 
and ready wayes”’ at the sign of the Angel in 
Cornhill, 1660—and who boasted that he had 
learned his art and mystery while serving ‘my 


Lord Lumley, my Lord Lovelace, Sir William | 


Paston, Sir Kenelme Digby, and Sir Frederick 
Cornwallis, so well known to the nation for their 
admired hospitalities.”’ Let this rare ancient 


vindicate the old English Wassail-bowl from | 
shabby assault and retrenchment by an exhibi- | 


tion of his posset-lore:—the following being only 
one among three varieties propounded by him. 

“Take two quarts of pure good cream, and a 
quarter of a pound of the best almonds stamped 
with some rose-water or cream; strain them with the 
cream, and boil it with amber or musk; then take a 
pint of sack into a bason, and set it ona chafing-dish 
till it be blood warm; then take the yolks of twelve 
eggs, with four whites, beat them very well together, 
and so put the eggs into the sack, make it good and 
hot; then stir all together in the bason, let the cream 
cool a little before you put it into the sack, and stir 
all together over the coals till it be as thick as you 
would have it; then take some amber and musk, 
grind it small with sugar, and strew it on the top of 
the posset, it will give it a most delicate and pleasant 
taste.” 

There is no returning from these brave and 
genial counsels to the milk and treacle wisdom 
of our Doctress. The influence of her spells 
(supposing them to be widely accepted) upon 
our national character is another and more 
momentous question,—which we beg to hand 
over to Drs. Mulder and Moleschott [See Ath. 
No. 1089]. To-day we cannot be serious ;—and 
have already played with this infinitesimally 
disenchanting Cookery-Book long enough. 





Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon 
or Columbia River: being a Narralive of the 
Expedition fitted out by John Jacob Astor to 


establish the ‘Pacific Fur Company ;” with 
an Account of some Indian Tribes on the 
Coast of the Pacific. By Alexander Ross, one 
of the Adventurers. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Tue words Astor and Astoria are familiar to 
most English readers. Few will require to be 
told that Astor is the name of a princely mer- 
chant of New York—a German by birth, but 
a citizen of the United States by adoption— 
and that Astoria was the name of a colony 
which he founded at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river about thirty years ago. The genius 
of Washington Irving [see Atheneum, Nos. 469 
and 470] has rendered the story of this unfor- 
tunate settlement familiar to the public—but the 


What they roasted was apt to be raw 


romancer has dealt with it according to the 
usual licence of his craft: here for the first time 
we have a complete account of the matter in 
sober prose. And what an extraordinary story 
it is! In Washington Irving’s version of the 
affair Mr. Astor was the hero of the drama; in 
Mr. Ross’s narrative the man of millions appears 
in anything but an amiable light. All the dis- 
asters of the expedition are attributed to his 
parsimony, petulance and ignorance. Mr. Ross 
was himself too deeply interested in the success 
of the scheme to admit of his being a fair judge 
of his superior’s motives; but such strong facts 
as are here put forth speak in a language which 
needs no comment to heighten their damnatory 
effects. 

It is not our province to dwell upon the de- 
merits of Mr. Astor and his mode of commercial 
colonization. The shores of the Columbia, on 


| which he failed to establish a permanent settle- 


ment, are now, under better auspices, resound- 
ing with the axe and the hammer of a new set 
of adventurers; a state will by and by grow 
up in those magnificent regions; Astor’s expe- 
dition will then become a part of a nation’s his- 
tory ; and this work of Mr. Ross will become 
an historical document. 
its chief interest for us lies in the fact of its 


time. The book is as full of instruction, how- 


ever, as of amusement,—and the latter ingre- | 


dient is so ample that we fancy few will lay it 
down who have once taken it up till the closing 
page be reached. 

Mr. Ross joined the expedition and sailed 
from New York. 
was a rash and choleric man—or, if these ac- 
counts represent him truly, a monster. Quarrels 
commenced as soon as the party got out to sea; 
and before the Tonquin reached the Oregon, 
Capt. Thorn had thrown one man overboard— 
left nine others, including three or four partners, 
on a barren island—and cast away eight of his 
best seamen to inevitable death on the bar of 
the river. But justice comes to all men, as 
the ancients said: the death of this half-savage 
man is one of the most tragic on record. The 
story has been told by Washington Irving—in 
the interest of Capt. Thorn: now let us hear 
Mr. Ross’s version. After disembarking the 
colony at the mouth of the Columbia, the Ton- 
quin was voyaging still further north, trading 
along the coast.— 

“ Next day the Indians came off to trade in great 
numbers. On their coming alongside, the captain 
ordered the boarding-netting to be put up round 
the ship, and would not allow more than ten on board 


at a time; but just as the trade had commenced, an | 


Indian was detected cutting the boarding-netting with 
a knife in order to get on board. On being detected, 
he instantly jumped into one of the canoes which 
were alongside, and made his escape. The captain 
then, turning round, bade the chiefs to call him back. 
The chiefs smiled and said nothing, which irritated 
the captain, and he immediately laid hold of two of 
the chiefs, and threatened to hang them up unless 
they caused the delinquent to be brought back to be 
punished. The moment the chiefs were seized, all 
the Indians fled from the ship in consternation. The 
chiefs were kept on board all night with a gnard 
over them. Food was offered them, but they would 
neither eat nor drink. Next \ 
offender was brought to the ship and delivered up, 
when the captain ordered him to be stripped and tied 
up, but did not flog him. He was then dismissed. 
The chiefs were also liberated, and left the ship, 
refusing with disdain a present that was offered them, 
and vowing vengeance on the whites for the insult 
received. Next day not an Indian came to the ship; 
but in the afternoon an old chief sent for Mr. M‘Kay 
and myself to go to his lodge. We did so, and were 
very kindly treated. Mr. M‘Kay was a great favourite 
among the Indians; and I have no doubt that the 





But in the mean time | 


| thought so. 


The captain of the vessel | 





plot for destroying the ship wag at this time 
arranged, and that it was intended, if possible to 
M‘Kay’s life in the general massacre. But net = 
ing this practicable without the risk of discovery . 
as we shall soon learn, fell with the rest, When , 
were on shore we saw the chiefs, and they see os 
all in good humour, and asked me if the captain 
still angry; and on being assured that they would 
well treated and kindly received by him if they we 
on board, they appeared highly pleased, and promiang 
to go and trade the following day. Mr. MKa 
returned to the ship that evening, but I retumea ~ 
shore till the next morning. When I got on " 
Mr. M‘Kay was walking backwards and forwards on 
deck in rather a gloomy mood, and considerably 
excited; himself and the captain having, as he told 
me, had some angry words between them respecti 
the two chiefs who had been kept prisoners on 
which was sorely against M‘Kay’s will. As SOON ag 
I got on deck, he called me to him. * Well,’ saig 
he, ‘are the Indians coming to trade to-day > I said 
‘They are..—‘ I wish they would not come, said he 
again; adding ‘I am afraid there is an under-current 
at work. After the captain’s late conduct to the 
chiefs, I do not like so sudden, so flattering a chan 
There is treachery in the case, or they differ from al} 
other Indians I ever knew. I have told the captain 
so—I have also suggested that all hands should be 
on the alert when the Indians are here; but he rid. 
cules the suggestion as groundless. So let him have 


A a . >. ye | his own way.’ M‘Kz as y opini 
being one of the most striking pictures of a life | his own way.’ M'Kay then asked me my opiniss, 


of adventure which we have read for a long | 


I told him it would be well to have the netting up. 
He then bid me go to the captain, and I went; but 
before I could speak to him, he called out, * Well, 
Kas, are the Indians coming out to-day?’ I said J 
He then asked—‘ Are the chiefs in good 
humour yet 2’ I said I never saw them in better 
humour. ‘I humbled the fellows a little; they'll not 
be so saucy now; and we will get on much better,’ 
said the captain. At this moment M‘Kay joined ug, 
and repeated to the captain what he had just stated 
tome. The captain laughed; observing to M‘Kay, 
* You pretend to know a great deal about the Indian 
character: you know nothingat all.’ And so the con. 
versation dropped. Mr. M‘KXay’s anxiety and pen 
turbation of mind was increased by the manner in 
which the captain treated his advice; and having, to 
all appearance, a presentiment of what was brooding 
among the Indians, he refused going to breakfast 
that morning, put two pair of pistols in his pockets, 
and sat down on the larboard side of the quarter-deck 
in a pensive mood. In a short time afterwards, the 
Indians began to flock about the ship, both men and 
women, in great crowds, with their furs; and certainly 
I myself thought that there was not the least danger, 
particularly as the women accompanied the men to 
trade; but I was surprised that the captain did not 
put the netting up. It was the first time I ever saw 


| a ship trade there without adopting that precaution. 


As soon as the Indians arrived, the captain, relyin 

no doubt on the apparent reconciliation which b 

taken place between M‘Kay and the chiefs on shore, 
and wishing perhaps to atone for the insult he had 
offered the latter, flew from one extreme to the other, 
receiving them with open arms, and admitting them 
on board without reserve, and without the usual pre 
cautions, The trade went on briskly, and at the 
captain’s own prices. The Indians throwing the 
goods received into the canoes, which are alongside, 
with the women in them; but in doing so, they 
managed to conceal their knives about their persons, 
which circumstance was noticed by one of the men 
aloft, then by myself, and we warned the captain of 
it; but he treated the suggestions, as usual, with 8 
smile of contempt, and no more was said about it; 
but in a moment or two afterwards, the captain began 


| to suspect something himself, and was in the act of 
day, however, the | 


calling Mr. M‘Kay to him, when the Indians in an 
instant raised the hideous yell of death, which echoed 
from stem to stern of the devoted ship, the women 
in the canoes immediately pushed off, and the mat 
sacre began. The conflict was bloody but short 
The savages, with their naked knives and horrid yells, 
rushed on the unsuspecting and defenceless whites, 
who were dispersed all over the ship, and in five 
minutes’ time the vessel was their own. M‘Kay was 
the first man who fell; he shot one Indian, but was 
instantly killed and thrown overboard, and so suddea 
was the surprise that the captain had searcely time 
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<a = — . . : 
= yaw from his pocket a clasp-knife, with which he 
ded himself desperately, killed two, and wounded 
more, till at last he fell dead in the crowd. 


The last man I saw alive was Stephen Weeks, the 
gmourer. In the midst of the carnage, I leapt over- 
hoard, as did several other Indians, and we were 
taken: UP bythe women in the canoes, who were 
yelling, whooping, and crying like so many fiends 
about the ship; but before I had got two gun-shots 
from the ship, and not ten minutes after I had left 
her, she blew up in the air with a fearful explosion, 
fling the whole place with broken fragments and 
putilated bodies. The sight was terrific and over- 
yhelming. Weeks must have been the man who 
blew up the ship, and by that awful act of revenge, 
one hundred and seventy-five Indians perished, and 
gme of the canoes, although at a great distance off, 
jad a narrow escape. The melancholy and fatal 

phe spread desolation, lamentation, and terror 
throughout the whole tribe. Scarcely anything he- 
longing to the ship was saved by the Indians, and so 
terrifying was the effect, so awful the scene, when 
two other ships passed there soon afterwards, not an 
Indian would venture to go near them.” 

Meanwhile, the adventurers who had been 

viously landed proceeded to attack the forest. 
The following paragraph contains the history 
ofalmost every first invasion of nature by man. 
The vastness of the difficulties—even in face 
ofall the arms of science and the energies of an 
slvanced race of men—is a thing to make us 
proud of what we have won in the great “ battle 
of time.” — 

“Jt would have made a cynic smile to see this 
jioneer corps, composed of traders, shopkeepers, 
voyageurs, and Owhyhees, all ignorant alike in this 
new walk of life, and the most ignorant of ali, the 
lander. Many of the party had never handled an 
ae before, and but few of them knew how to use 
agan, but necessity, the mother of invention, soon 
taught us both. After placing our guns in some 
gcure place at hand, and viewing the height and 
the breadth of the tree to be cut down, the party, 
vith some labour, would erect a scaffold round it; 
this done, four men, for that was the number ap- 
pinted to each of those huge trees—would then 
mount the scaffold, and commence cutting, at the 
height of eight or ten feet from the ground, the 
tandles of our axes varying, according to circum- 
sances, from two and a half to five feet in length. 
Atevery other stroke, a look was cast round, to see 
that all was safe; but the least rustling among the 
bushes caused a general stop; more or Jess time was 
tus lost in anxious suspense. After listening and 
joking round, the party resumed their labour, 
ating and looking about alternately. In_ this 
manner the day would be spent, and often to little 
wrpose: as night often set in before the tree 
begun with in the morning was half cut down. 
Indeed, it sometimes required two days, or more, 
fell one tree; but when nearly cut through, it 
wuld be viewed fifty different times, and from as 
many different positions, to ascertain where it was 
lkely to fall, and to warn parties of the danger. 

is an art in felling a tree, as well as in 
jlanting cne; but unfortunately none of us had 
tamed that art, and hours together would be spent 
Leonjectures and discussions: one calling out that 
twould fall here; another, there; in short, there 
Yee as many opinions as there were individuals 
aout it; and, at last, when all hands were assembled 
witness the fall, how often were we disappointed ! 
etree would still stand erect, bidding defiance to 
wr efforts, while every now and then some of the 
Dest impatient or fool-hardy would venture to jump 
mthe scaffold and give a blow or two more. Much 
ime was often spent in this desultory manner, before 
te mighty tree gave way; but it seldom came to the 
found. So thick was the forest, and so close the 
tes together, that in its fall it would often rest its 
wuderous top on some other friendly tree; some- 
mes a number of them would hang together, 
teping us in awful suspense, and giving us double 
abour to extricate the one from the other, and when 
Yehad so far succeeded, the removal of the monster 
“imp was the work of days. ‘The tearing up of the 
hots was equally arduous, although less dangerous : 
ad when this last operation was got through, both 





tree and stump had to be blown to pieces by gun- 
powder before either could be removed from the spot. 
Nearly two months of this laborious and incessant 
toil had passed, and we had scarcely yet an acre of 
ground cleared. In the mean time three of our men 
were killed by the natives, two more wounded by 
the falling of trees, and one had his hand blown off 
by gunpowder.” 

But nothing daunted, as soon as the little 
band had obtained its point d’appui it pushed 
into the interior for hundreds of miles; spread- 
ing itself about to trade among hostile and 
warlike tribes of natives, who had more love of 
the white men’s tobacco and cotton prints than 
fear of their rifles. Mr. Ross was left in one 
place alone.— 

“Only picture to yourself, gentle reader, how I 
must have felt, alone in this unhallowed wilderness, 
without friend or white man within hundreds of miles 
of me, and surrounded by savages who had never 
seen a white man before. Every day seemed a week, 
every night a month. I pined, I languished, my 
head turned grey, and ina brief space ten years were 
added to my age.” 

Two of the adventurers thus relate an incident 
of forest life.— 

** After being left by Mr. Hunt, we remained for 
some time with the Snakes, who were very kind to 
us. When they had anything to eat, we ate also; 
but they soon departed, and being themselves with- 
out provisions, of course they left us without any. 
We had to provide for ourselves the best way we 
could. As soon, therefore, as the Indians went off, 














































































we collected some brushwood and coarse hay, and | 


made a sort of booth or wigwam to shelter us from 
the cold; we then collected some firewood; but 
before we got things in order, John Day grew so 
weak that when he sat down he could not rise again 
without help. Following the example of the Indians, 
I dug up roots for our sustenance; but not knowing 
how to cook them, we were nearly poisoned. In 
this plight, we unfortunately let the fire go out, and 
for a day and night we both lay in a torpid state, 
unable to strike fire orto collect dry fuel. We 
had now been a day without food, or even water 
to drink, and death appeared inevitable. But Pro- 
vidence is ever kind. Two straggling Indians hap- 
pening to come our way, relieved us. They made 
us a fire, got us some water, and gave us something 
to eat; but seeing some roots we had collected for 
food lying in a corner, they gave us to understand 
that they would poison us if we ate them. If we 
had had a fire, those very roots would have been 
our first food, for we had nothing else to eat; and 
who can tell but the hand of a kind and superin- 
tending Providence was in all this? These poor 
fellows stayed with us the greater part of two days, 
and gave us at their departure about two pounds 
of venison. We were really sorry to lose them. 
On the same day, after the Indians had left us, a 
very large wolf came prowling about our hut, when 
John Day, with great exertions and good luck, shot 
the ferocious animal dead; and to this fortunate hit 
I think we owed our lives. The flesh of the wolf we 
cut up and dried, and laid it by for some future 
emergency, and in the mean time feasted upon the 
skin; nor did we throw away the bones, but pounded 
them between stones, and with some roots made a 
kind of broth, which in our present circumstances, 
we found very good. After we had recovered our 
strength a little, and were able to walk, we betook 
ourselves to the mountains in search of game; and, 
when unsuccessful in the chase, we had recourse to 
our dried wolf. For two months we wandered about, 
barely sustaining life with our utmost exertions. All 
this time we kept travelling to and fro, until we 
happened, by mere chance, to fall on the Umutallow 
River; and then following it, we made the Columbia 
about a mile above this place, on the 15th day of 


April, according to our reckoning. Our clothes being | 


all torn and worn out, we suffered severely from 


cold; but on reaching this place the Indians were | 


very kind to us. ‘This man,’ pointing to an old grey- 
headed Indian, called Yeck-a-tap-am, ‘in particular 
treated us like a father. After resting ourselves for 
two days with the good old man and his people, we 
set off, following the current, in the delusive hope 


of being able to reach our friends at the mouth of the 








Columbia, as the Indians gave us to understand that 
white men had gone down there in the winter, which 
we supposed must have been Mr. Hunt and his party. 
We had proceeded on our journey nine days, with- 
out interruption, and were not far from the falls, 
which the Indians made us comprehend by uttering 
the word “tumm,” which we understood to mean 
noise or fall; when one morning, as we were sitting 
near the river, gazing on the beautiful stream before 
us, the Indians in considerable numbers collected 
around us, in the usual friendly manner: after some 
little time, however, one of them got up, and under 
pretence of measuring the length of my rifle with his 
bow, took it in his hands; another in the same 
manner, and at the same moment, took John Day’s 
rifle from him. The moment our guns were in their 
possession, the two Indians darted out of the crowd 
to some distance, and assuming a menacing attitude, 
pointed them at us; in the same instant, all the 
others fled from us, and joined the two who had car- 
ried off our guns. All began to intimate to us by signs, 
in the most uproarious and wild manner, that some 
of their people had been killed by the whites, and 
threatened to kill us in turn. In this critical con- 
junction, John Day drew his knife, with the intention 
of rushing upon the fellows to get hold of his gun; but 
I pointed out to him the folly of such a step, which 
must have instantly proved fatal to us, and hedesisted. 
The Indians then closed in upon us, with guns 
pointed and bows drawn, on all sides, and by force 
stripped us of our clothes, ammunition, knives, and 
everything else, leaving us naked as the day we were 
born, and, by their movements and gestures, it ap- 
peared evident that there was a disposition on their 
part to kill us; but, after a long and angry debate, 
in which two or three old men seemed to befriend 
us, they made signs for us to be off: seeing the savages 
determined, and more of them still collecting, we 
slowly turned round, and went up the river again, 
expecting every moment to receive a ball or an 
arrow. After travelling some little distance, we 
looked back and saw the savages quarreling about 
the division of the booty; but fearing pursuit, we left 
the river and took to the hills, All that day we 
travelled without tasting food, and at night concealed 
ourselves among the rocks—without fire, food, or 
clothing. Next day we drew near to the river, and 
picked up some fish-bones at a deserted Indian en- 
campment; with these we returned to the rocks again, 
and pounded them with stones, tried to eat a little, 
but could not manage to swallow any: that night 
also we hid ourselves among the rocks, but at last 
we resolved to keep by the river, and, as it seemed 
impossible to avoid death, either by the Indians or 
starvation, to brave all dangers in the attempt to 
reach our good old friend Yeck-a-tap-am—and Pro- 
vidence still guarded us. Soon after we arrived at 
the river, we unexpectedly fell on a small Indian 
hut, with only two old people and a child in it: we 
approached with hesitating and doubtful steps, but 
on entering the solitary wigwam, the poor inmates 
were more frightened than ourselves ; and, had they 
had timely notice of our approach, they would have 
certainly fled. The good people, however, gave us 
fish, broth, and roots to eat; and this was the first 
food we had tasted, and the first fire we had seen, 
for four days and four nights. Our feet were severely 
cut and bleeding, for want of shoes; yet we lost no 
time, but set off, and arrived here three days ago, 
and our good old friend, Yeck-a-tap-am, received us 
again with open arms, and gave us these skins to 
cover our nakedness, as ye now see. The good old 
man then killed a horse, which his people cut up 
and dried for us, and with that supply we had resolved 
to set out this very day and retrace our steps back 
again to St. Louis overland, and when you came in 
sight we were just in the act of tying up our little 
bundles; regretting, most of all, that we had no means 
of recompensing our good and faithful friend Yeck-a- 
tap-am.” 

This is a fair account of all life in the woods 
westward of the Rocky Mountains. But the 
aborigines are not the only annoyances to be 
met with: here is an adventure with another 
kind of enemy.— 

“ Before we could gather our horses or look about 
us, we were overtaken by a tremendous cold snow- 
storm; the sun became instantly obscured, and the 
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wind blew a hurricane. We were taken by surprise. 
I immediately called out to the men to shift for 
themselves, and let the horses do the same. Just 
at this moment I accidentally came in contact with 
one of the loaded horses, for such was the darkness 
that we could not see three feet ahead; but unfor- 
tunately, it was not the horse on which I had laid 
my coat and gun. I instantly cut the tyings, threw 
off the load, and mounting on the pack-saddle, rode 
off at full speed through the deep snow, in the 
hopes of reaching a well-known place of shelter not 
far off; but in the darkness and confusion I missed 
the place, and at last got so henumbed with cold that 
{ could ride no fa:ther; and besides, my horse was 
almost exhausted. In this plight I dismounted and 
took to walking, in order to warm myself. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Desert Island, forming a Second Series, or Continuation 
of the Work already published under that Title,— 
showing how Difficulties may be overcome, and Objects 
attained by persevering Investigation, and clear Com- 
prehension of common Things: and by making the 
best Use of the Resources at our Command.—The 
“whereas” of the above preamble, taken in context 
vith thedocuments which it introduces and illustrates, 
is an utterly hypothetical, delusive, and novelish 
“whereas :”— because investigation, comprehension, 
and utilization, so far as they are recommended 
in this second part of the ‘Swiss Family Robin- 
‘But no | 802,’ are met at every step by munificent fairies with 
place of shelter was to be found. Night came on; | * profuse and Reese g6-g liberality which makes 
the storm increased in violence; my Sens gave up; | US continually | feel that no matter how sophisti- 
and I myself was so exhausted, wandering through | cuted be the fancy of the Reverend Mrs. Robinson, 
the deep snow, that I could go no further. | —supposing it to crave a court dress, or a sedan 


Ilere I : 
halted, unable to decide what to do. My situation | chair, or a vase of cracklin china,—some succedaneum 





: | will fore a couple of chapters are ; 
appeared desperate: without my cvat; without my | “2 hes aetivelceges ge * agen ene Gee, Sa ep Be 
gun; without even a fire-steel. In such a situation | te wilderness to meet the desire and satisfy the 


appetite. We have purposely employed an extra- 
vegant illustration, but our argument as applied to 
the teaching of children is a serious one. Enterprise 
conquers much; but its powers of conquest may be 


H 
1 must perish, At last I resolved on digging a hole | 
in the snow; but in trying to do so, 1 was several | 
times in danger of being suffucated with the drift and 
dy > iz di } 
eddy. In this dilemma I unsaddled my horse, which 





stood motionless as a statue in the snow. I put the | over- _— Here they are seconded by interpositions 
2¢ } , . | ttle ss OY > Th aC 2 ¢ 
saddle under me, and the saddle-cloth, about the size | Itt! tess opportune—not to say miraculous—than 





the “visitations” which figure so plenteously in a 
certain class of sectarian confessions. Now, there is 
a thing vet nobler than enterprise, to wit, endurance : 
or (as it was rudely put by the rhymester) 

The strength to toil—the strength to bear, 


of a handkerchief, round my shoulders, then squatted | 
down in the dismal hole, more likely to prove my 
grave than a shelter. On entering the hole I said 
to myself, ‘ Keep awake and live; slecp and die.” I 
before the eo!d, noteithstanding my utmost exertions] ——-qytattength "nid terror to hope on; 

’ wee bo M) 1108 ; i ie strength which hides its gnawing care, 
to keep my feet warm, gained so fast upon me that The strength which smiles when all is gone, 
I was obliged to take off my shocs, then pull my And nought remains save Death’s decay ;— 
trousers, by little and little, over mv feet, till at last | the strength, we may add, which where “no table is 
I had the waistband round my toes; and all would | Spread in the wilderness” sustains the sojourner during 
not do. Iv now reduced to the last shift, and | the long-protracted fast of patience. In books like 
tried to keep my feet warm at the risk of freezing | OUT text, every acquisition is made so easily, every 
my body. At last I had scarcely strength to move | toil is so like a pleasure, and every comfort is so 
a limb; the cold was gaining faust upon me; and the | luxuriously described that many a young reader will 
inclination to sleep almost overcame me. In this be tempted absolutely to wish that he was cast away 
condition I passed the whole night; nor did the | oa desert island, and this not in Mawworm’s humour 
Morning promise me much relief; yet I thought it | fF persecution, but in good, sine Te, sober earnest, — 
offered me a glimpse of hope, and that hope induced | from the fancy that “the settler” is as well “ enter- 
me to endeavour to break out of my snowy prison. tained” there as at home, without the pressure of 
I tried, but in vain, to put on my frozen shoes; I | home trammels, It may seem overstrained to bestow 
tried again and again before I could succeed. I then 


PS | so many words on what is, aft 
dug my saddle out of the snow, and after repeated | but we distrust cne-s 
efforts, reached the horse and put the saddle on; but 
could not myself get into the saddle. Ten o'clock | 
next day came before there was any abatement of | 
the storm, and when it did clear up a little I knew 
not where I was; still it was che: ring to sce the storm 
abate. I tried again to get into the saddle; and when 
I at last succeeded, my half-frozcn horse refused to | Schooner ‘ Corsair,’ while beating through the Straits 
carry me, for he could scarcely lift a leg. I then | from Tenedos to Marmora. By William Knight, Esq. 
alighted and tried to walk; but the storm broke out | —Kossuth, Bem, Radetzky, Garibaldi (to which list 
again with redoubled violence. I saw no hope of | we suppose may be shortly added Captain Hecker at 
saving myself but to kill the horse, open him, and | the hcad of a New Free Corps of Black Foresters), 
get into his body, andI drew my hunting-knife for | seem agreed that folks shall stay at home during the 
the purpose; but then it occurred to me that the present summer. No pic-nic up the Mourg-thal!— 
body would freeze, and that I could not in the no sketches taken down the Danube!—no glimpses 
extricate myself. I therefore abandoned the idea, | at Rome or Venice!—no sweeping into the gorgeous 
laid my knife by, and tried again to walk; and again | harbour of Genoa, in the light of early dawn: — 
got into the saddle. The storm now abating a little, | yielding a sensation of beauty which those who have 
iny horse began to move; and I kept once proved it can never forget. Russians here— 
about through the snow till three o’clock in the after- | Poles there—in a third place Magyars—in a fourth 
noon, when the storm abated altogether; and the sun | patriotic Italians—* do all conspire” to limit, during 
coming out I recognised my position, I was then | the coming autumn, the choice of the prying English 
n0t two miles from my own house, where I arrived | male and the enterprising British female. Many a 
at dusk; and it was high time, for I could not have | guilder the more will be pocketted by the fat func- 
gone much fartler; and after all it was my poor | tionaries of Amsterdam and the Hague. Many a 
horse that saved me, for had I set out on feot, I | bill, in consequence, will be sharpened to an extra- 
should never, in my exhausted condition, have reached | poignancy of extortion by the civil but mercenary 
the house.” Swiss landlords.—Let us hope that many an extra 
We must pause. Our extracts have exceeded | 7#/eau will not find its way into the pockets of the 
our limits for notices of thisnature,—but their in- Spa_gamblers. Rather may the light of Brit sh 
terest is a sufficientapology. ‘Tothe lovers of wild tourists" grace and gold fall upon such modest nooks 
- . . q and corners of our own terra incognita as Llan- 
adventure and perils by flood and field we know | 9.5 aoa (are we right j sgphadl ete, igen “a 
ges we esc sang ndod (are we right in the spelling?) or Gilsland, 
of few books likely to prove more weleome than or Admaston, or Walton on the Naze!—But to 
this work by Mr. Ross. But, as we have hinted | arrive at our subject :—hand-books like this clever 
before, it also possesses an interest of another | and lively little diary may perhaps be read none the 
kind for the historical reader and politician. | less because few have need of them for guidance. 
| Indeed, were our world permitted to indulge its tra- 


| velling- 
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rall, but a boy’s book; 
such 1 inculeations of the 
rule of three as calculated to mislead, and to engender 
either selfishness or disappointment. Therefore, be the 
arena in which they are propounded ever so wide, 
ever so narrow, we cannot encounter them without 
; our “ counterblast.’’ 
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madness to the top of its bent, as in former 


The Swiss Family Robinson; or, Adventures on a 


CJune 16 
oes 


autumns,—Mr. Knight's hints, notes, and instrye, 
tions would hardly have the use for travellers ene. 
rally which the author (to quote his preface) “jg Vain 
enough to expect”—for one sufficient reason, The 
matter of his book is thirteen years old—being de. 
voted to a tour “ begun” in October 1836. 

Rural Letters and other Records of Thought y 
Leisure. Written in the intervale of more hurried 
Literary Labour. By N. I arker Willis, The volume 
contains ‘ Letters from Under a Bridge,’  Opengiy 
Meetings in the City,’ - Invalid Rambles in Germany! 
‘Letters from Watering-Places, §c.—¥t ig “ with 
intention” (as they say in France) that we folloy 
Mr. Willis in his specification of the contents of this 
lively and poetical miscellany. Once—twice—thrice 
(for aught we know) have some among them been 
already published. The ‘Letters from Under g 
Bridge,’ for instance, appeared in this country many 
years ago: we have seen other portions of the volume 
in other places ; which facts warn us against quoting 
such graceful and gossipping passages as make thiy 
book a pleasant companion for any Lady Grace who 
keeps up her prototype’s wholesome habit of “sitting 
under a great tree."—-Male loungers might possibly 
demand something more of “bone and muscle” jp 
the speculations upon which their minds love to feed 
during hours of “ retired leisure.” But why should 
not there be Letters in all hues to all readers and for 
all seasons—thought and poetry assisting? And 
thought and poetry are both, within certain limits, at 
the service of Mr. Willis:—who stands in need only 
of bracing processes to produce permanent, in place 
of ephemeral, contributions to the light literature of 
America. 

Protestantism and Catholicity compared in their 
Effects on the Civilisation of Europe. By the Rey. 
Dr. J. Balmez.—Dr. Balmez, an eminent Spanish 
ecclesiastic, alarmed at the prospect of the introdue- 
tion of Protestantism into his native country, prepared 
the elaborate work before us. It has not undeservedly 
been translated into English, French and Italian, 
Moderate in its tone, tolerant in its sentiments, and 

; , 

on the whole candid in its statements, it is one of 
the few works of religious controversy that maintain 
throughout a philosophic character and spirit. The 
reasoning of the author is nevertheless more plausible 
than convincing. He assigns to Catholicity the merit 
of every triumph gained by Christianity—assuming 
throughout that the two principles are identical. A 
great portion of his arguments refer exclusively to 
the special circumstances of Spain; and he defends 
his country from the charges of bigotry and eruelty 
with great vigour—but only partial success. His 
vindication of the Inquisition is the most feeble por- 
tion of his work. He writes with the weakness of a 
reluctant advocate, conscious that it is a difficult 
subject to palliate and impossible to excuse. These 
are great drawbacks:—but in other respects the 
volume deserves the praise of fairness, temper and 
forbearance. 
Pleas for Education ; being Addresses delivered to 
the Pupils of the Apprentice Schools of Edinburgh— 
These addresses—five in number—were delivered 
at a meeting of the Society named in the title, held 
in the music hall in the Scotch capital in February, 
by Mr. Sheriff Gordon, Dr. Lindsay Alexander, the 
Rey. Norman M‘Leod, Mr. Logan, and Mr. Lees. 
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ICAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS, REGENT'S 
sooLoai’ PARK. ‘ 


Tunee or four years ago the pce appearance of 
hese gardens, the diminishing num ver of animals, 
d above all the decrease of visitors, led us to fear 
Sat as every “dog has his day” so had the animals 
i, the Regent’s Park. — But the great improvement 
that has taken place in the aspect of the grounds, 
the building of several new houses for their tenants, 
the enlarging of others, the addition of new plots 
of land, the increase in the number of visitors, 
‘nd the variety of new species of animals lately 
aided to the collection, have induced us to make 
inquiries into their present condition, By these 
means we have learnt some of the details of the im- 
provements that are so obvious, and 80 creditable to 
the partics having the management of the Gardens, 
_more especially to the secretary, Mr. D. W. 
Mitchell. . . 
“In the first place, with regard to animals:—it ap- 
ars that in 1847 the collection numbered little 
more than 800 specimens; at the present moment it 
contains considerably above 1,300,—and very few of 
shese are duplicates. Of these, 149 species belong 
to the Mammalia alone. From May 1847 to May 
1948 sixty-three species of animals which had never 
been exhibited alive in the gardens before were added 
y the collection; and from May 1848 to the present 
month 59 new species have been obtained. Besides 
these, a great many specimens have been exhibited 
which have died—or are now in the collection—of 
yhich only one or two examples had been previously 
possessed by the Society. The number of animals 
yhich have bred recently in the Gardens shows an 
improved knowledge of the mode of treating these 
creatures in confinement. Those which have bred 
ince the spring of 1847 are thirty in number; and 
include the Giraffe, the Bison, the Wapiti Deer, the 
Capercailzie, and the Eider. 
Amongst the additions to the buildings in the 
Gardens we may mention the new Pheasantry, and 
inclosure fur the Aurochs,—besides several 
waller inclosures and minor improvements. There 
san alteration which, as it is one of great conve- 
tience, should be generally known :—it is that of a 
pew entrance at the termination of the broad walk in 
the Regent’s Park. This saves the foot visitor the 
ttouble of going round by the road. The latest im- 
provement has been the conversion of the building 
vhich was formerly devoted to the Carnivora into a 
Reptile House. This place adjoins the Museum,— 
ad externally it is fitted up in the style of a Swiss 
cltage. It is capacious, and well adapted for the 
purpose to which it has been devoted by the Society, 
The coliection of reptiles, though not large, is pro- 
wbly greater than in any preceding exhibition of the 
lveanimals of this class in this country. There are 
dtogether twenty-one species. Of these the snakes 
fm by far the largest number. The plan of ex- 
biting these animals is very superior to any that 
r had seen previously adopted. Instead of in- 
sing the creatures in a dark box in the bottom 
hich they can scarcely be seen curled up, they 
we placed in large glass cases in which all their 
novements can be watched. Branches of trees are 
introduced into the cases, in order that the animals 
uay indulge in their arboreal habits. Amongst the 
sakes in the collection are the following : — The 
Python Sehxe—the Fetish Snake of Africa, where it 
sworshipped by the natives. This specimen weizhs 
iNlb, 'I'wo other species of Python,—the P. molurus, 
tum the East Indies, and P. Dussumeri from Ceylon. 
A fine specimen of the Rattle Snake (Crotalus 
lurridus), with a young one, born since its arrival in 
Uscountry. Specimens of the Puff Adder (Vipera 
means), the Aspic (V. aspis’, and other species of 
Coluber and Crotalus. Of the Lizard tribe there are 
wt few specimens. There is a case full of the beau- 
tul Green Lizard (Lacerta viridis), of the continent 
if Europe,—and there is a specimen of the Ples- 
todon Aldrovandi, from Egypt. There is also a case 
Green Frogs. The Tree Frog of Europe will not 
4 to interest these who have never before seen it. 
dithough of a bright green when exposed to light, 
Nee creatures become almost black in the dark; 
wud the specimens in the Gardens present every 
sible shade between a dark brown and_ bright 
geen, owing to their having been recently kept in a 
Qk place. It is the intention of the Council of 
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the Society to extend as much as possible their col- 
lection of Reptiles,_and we understand an arrival of 
West Indian species is looked for every day. 

The addition of this house and the other improve- 
ments are proofs of determination on the part of the 
Council of the Society to realize the great object in 
view in the establishment of these Gardens—that of 
procuring and keeping alive the greatest possible 
number of wild animals unknown in this country.— 
In 1847 the Society abandoned the system of re- 
quiring orders from members for admission,—and 
they have reduced the charge on Mondays from 1s. 
to 6d. ‘The consequence has been, that the increase 
of visitors in 1848 over 1847 was 50,000,—and that 
up to the present time this year, there has been a 
large increase over the numbers of 1848. The 
Society may rely on it, that there is quite as great a 
desire to see the wonders of nature on the part of 
the public as there can be on their part to collect 
them,—and that as long as they continue their 
efforts to increase and vary their collection, so long 
will they find themselves patronized. The Society 
should not stop at what they have done. This beau- 
tiful collection, both living and dead, would serve for 
more permanent instruction than can be obtained 
from a hasty glance; and we are sure that any out- 
lay for securing courses of lectures in the Gardens 
from competent persons on the various branches of 
zoology would be more than compensated by the 
attendance of a larger number of visitors. We have 
advocated the same arrangement at ovr great national 
collections in the British Museum and at Kew; and 
we should rejoice to see the Zoological Society doing 
itself the honour of taking the initiative in this im- 
portant matter. 





TOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Béziers. 

To while away a long evening at Nuremberg once 
upon a time, I poked out of a little cireulating library 
at the foot of the Metzger-briicke a French novel 
entitled ‘Le Vicomte de Béziers.’ It was a novelized 
version, by no means ill done, of the story of that 
Vicomte de Béziers who partook of the persecutions 
inflicted by Mother Church on the unfortunate Albi- 
genses, because he would not aid her in exterminating 
his subjects, or submit to that penance at her hands 
which she imposed on his less spirited kinsman, 
Raymond of Toulouse,—who obtained forgiveness for 
a similar offence at the price of receiving in the porch 
of St. Giles’s Church a scourging on his naked back 
in the presence of the Papal Legate and a dozen 
bishops. The long and brave resistance to the 
tyranny of the Church made by the Vicomte and 
his good town of Béziers, and the ultimate destruction 
of both by the overwhelming powers at the command 
of Rome, were so vividly told, as to beget in mea 
strong desire to see the brave little town perched 
on its strong hill, and to look at those gloomy old 
streets which ran with blood when the Holy Abbot 
of Citeaux cried to the soldiers of the besieging army 
— Kill all! Kill all! the Lord will know his own !” 

Years not a few have passed since this fancy of 
mine was born, and I have “wandered many a weary 
foot,” as the old Scotch seng says, since then :—and 
here I am at Béziers at last! So, now for my 
“ impressions.”"—But first of all, I must empty the 
small budget of merkwiirdigkeiten picked up since 
the date of my last letter. 

I came from Arles to Montpellier as fast as the 
railroad would carry me,—which was not above 
eighteen miles an hour; for though my antiquarian 
conscience pricked me much for passing Nimes 
without stopping to look at its boasted amphitheatre 
and “maison carrée,” the detestable Mistral was 
howling to such a tune as we passed over the long 
bridge which unites Tarascon on the left bank of the 
Rhone to Beaucaire on the right that I would not 
have remained within its range to look at Paradise. 
It was really rather a nervous affair—that same 
passage over the Rhone across the long bridge, which 
swung on its cables in the blast like a slack rope 
under a rope-dancer: the more so as the blowing a 
heavy carriage clear into the river is no unheard-of 
feat of King Mistral when in high spirits. Already 
every bene in my body was aching with his evil 
influence :—so I Jeft the antiquities to a more favour- 
able opportunity, and sped past Nimes. 

Montpellier is reckoned a stronghold of Catholicism 





and legitimacy. There stands, it is true, the tree of 
liberty, emblem of the republic, erected on the 
“ place.’’ But the religious spirit of the town, unable 
as yet to go to the length of removing the hated 
symbol, has expressed itself by rearing a huge cross 
on the top of it;—following in this the well-known 
fashion of the Church of Rome, which is ever ready 
to appropriate to itself by a process of amalgamation 
and assimilation elements the most heterogeneous 
and even hostile to its own nature. It reminded me 
of the old Druidical stones in Brittany,—to which the 
peasants persist in paying reverence wholly pagan in 
its origin and character, while the Romish priesthood 
cleverly contrive to filch away the worship by 
adroitly raising a cross on the top of each idol of the 
old religion. 

The most interesting thing that Montpellier has to 
show is its collection of pictures, bequeathed to the 
town by the very indifferent artist, but munificent 
citizen Fabre, the friend of Alfieri and of the Countess 
of Albany. There are a considerable number, of an 
excellence rarely found in a provincial capital; and 
among them is Sir Joshua’s well-known and exquisite 
picture of the young Samuel, recently purchased by 
the town. 

It will be remembered that Young's adopted 
daughter Mrs. Temple, the “ Narcissa” of the ‘Night 
Thoughts’ died here; and the reader who has seen 
half a century may perhaps call to mind the passage 
in that well-nigh forgotten poem which speaks of her 
burial here by stealth“ With pious sacrilege a 
grave I stole’—&ec. It has been asserted, that this 
is all “ bosh,”"——as Narcissa was in reality buried at 
Lyon; and I have referred to the matter merely for 
the sake of mentioning that I was assured by com- 
petent authority in the town that the poet's account 
is in fact strictly true,—that Narcissa was secretly 
buried here —but not so secretly as to escape the 
vigilance of fanaticism. ‘The furious bigotry of the 
populace made it necessary to remove the body from 
the grave, and transport it elsewhere. It found 
at last a resting-place at Lyon. It would seem that 
Montpellier has not yet changed its character in this 
respect, amid so much that is changed in it and 
around it. For I was assured that the mutual hatred 
of the Catholics and Protestants is even now as 
bitter as in the good old times of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes,—that the two sects will hardly 
meet in the same room, or, if they do, scrupulously 
range themselves on opposite sides of it! Whata 
charming society! Should a Jew be present, I sup- 
pose he is made to stand equidistant from both par- 
ties in the middle of the room! And yet, in the 
evening at the theatre I saw these exceedingly reli- 
gious people witnessing with much complacency a truly 
innocent parody of the Mosaic history of the Fall; in 
which Adam, Eve and the Serpent sing vaudeville 
airs,—and the former, despite the flaming sword of the 
Angel driving him from Paradise, springs repeatedly 
at the tree of knowledge, and plucks several apples, 
which he carries off with him triumphantly as he 
leaves the garden. 

A railway carried us in an hour from this head- 
quarters of bigotry to the flourishing little sea-port 
of Cette, situated at the extremity of the long strip 
of land which separates the Etang de Than from the 
open sea. Cette has risen, and will rise, in importance 
together with the colony of Algeria: — for it is the 
best port of departure for “L’Afrique Frangaise” 
from the mother-country. It is, in short, a charming 
place to depart from—and this in truth is the only 
charm it has to boast. Never in any part of the 
world did I look upon a country se hideous, so deso- 
late, so repulsive as the brown expanse which the 
wearied eye wanders over from the stony hill behind 
the town. And yet immediately beneath it and full 
in sight lies the town of Frontignan, whose vineyards 
produce the rich and valuable wine so called. Many 
an imagination may have wandered away as the 
luscious nectar trickled over the palate to scenes of 
Southern beauty such as fancy might assign to the 
land which produced such a vintage,—but never 
assuredly did any picture to itself the spot aright. 
A confused jumble of pale grey stones identical in 
colour with the general tone of the landscape around, 
and only somewhat more regular in its forms than 
the abundant fragments of rock which cumber the 
soi! on all sides, is the town of Frontignan. The 
vineyards, stretching far and wide over the flat plain, 
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elevated a foot or two at most above the level of the 
salt marshes which border the coast, are of a some- 
what warmer brown, and are studded with regular 
rows of little brown plants not higher or larger than 
cabbages. These be the vines. At the date of this 
letter they had not begun to sprout, and were there- 
fore as wholly brown as everything else around. Tree 
or grass the eye sought for in vain. 

The interior of Cette is at least one-half water. 
What with the open sea on one side, the Etang 
de Than on the other, the docks in the middle, and 
the canals uniting all three, the shipping and the 
houses have at least equal shares of the space. And 
with all this the inhabitants of this terraqueous town 
are in the position of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner: 
—‘“ Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink!” They are totally destitute of fresh water. 
All they use is brought from a distance—is brought 
by the pail-full—and when brought is so bad as to be 
almost undrinkable. In summer they are obliged 
to place it for a day or two in cool cellars to render 
it at all fit for use. 

Of such a town of course the quay offered most 
promise of amusement. There, all was bustle and 
signs of thriving, or at least active, commerce. 
Quantities of grain and timber, and picturesque 
cargoes of oranges lying in huge heaps under 
awnings on the decks of Southern-looking felucca- 
rigged vessels, were arriving,—and endless rows of 
casks were being shipped for departure. Suspicious 
and ill-looking articles these, when it is known 
that Cette carries on an extensive manufacturing 
and exporting trade of false wines of all kinds and 
qualities :—chiefly for the English market, of course! 
Poor John Bull smacks his lips over some detestable 
broust concocted of poor wines, worse brandy, sugar, 
alum, and no one knows what besides, which his 
wine-merchant has with a safe conscience protested 
tu be “neat as imported.” 

As I was indulging myself, on the “suave e suave 
mari magno, &c.” principle, with gazing on all this 
busy scene, the only idler there, the Languedoc, a 
large steamer of some 300 horse-power, came puffing 
into the harbour, arrived from Algiers. I hastened 
to the quay alongside of her with a vague idea of 
seeing some chief from the Atlas, or other strange 
importation in a burnous, descending her side; but 
the only portion of the cargo more interesting than 
a corpulent old major of infantry, who celebrated 
his return to his native land with a shower of impre- 
cations at the porters, tide-waiters, commissioners, 
&c. who fixed on him like a swarm of bees on a 
sugar barrel, was a couple of beautiful little Arab 
ponies, — exquisite little creatures, who stept as 
docilely and gingerly down the inclined plane from 
the ship’s deck to the lighter as a fine lady could 
have done. 

The next morning we crossed the Etang de Than 
in a small steamer, with the African sounding title 
“El Kebir,’—transhipped ourselves at the further 
end of the Etang into the boat plying on the 
celebrated “Canal du Midi,”"—and were by its aid 
brought to Agde, a little seaport on the mouth of 
the Hérault. Here we found the Agdeans busily 
employed in pulling down and selling in lots the 
huge town walls which the Phocians of Marseilles 
built up some eighteen hundred years ago, or there- 
away. The vast blocks of black basalt, a world too 
wide for the modern purposes of these diminutive 
days, were being scraped and hacked and sawed by 
the masons with almost as much labour as might have 
served to dig them from the quarry. A range of new 
well-built houses were in progress of being built on 
the site and out of the materials of the old walls; 
and it may be concluded, therefore, that Agde is in 
this its extreme old age as thriving and flourishing a 
spot as when the Phocian colony first made a port 
here, and named it “ Aya@n.” 

From Agde, Paul Riquet’s much vaunted “Canal 
du Midi” brought us to Béziers. Murray in his 
Guide-Book speaks disparagingly of this mode of 
conveyance,—intimating that it is “only resorted to 
by the lower orders.” It may be so;—but in that 
case it appears to me that the lower orders have 
a better notion of what is agrecable than their 
superiors who travel by the diligence. There is an 
airy and comfortably fitted up little cabin, in which, 
or on the roof of which, one may sit at pleasure, and 
be drawn along without jolt or dust by four horses 





at the rate of six or seven miles an hour. It is true 
that those who are in a hurry will be apt to lose 
their patience at the innumerable windings which 
make them point their course to every quarter of 
the compass in turn. But I wasinno hurry. Then 
again this manner of transit bears the stamp of its 
ungentility in its exceeding cheapness:—my gentility, 
however, condescended to pocket that affront. We 
shared the cabin with the director of the telegraph 
at Narbonne and his young wife, with whom we soon 
made acquaintance, and thus despite the “ lowness” 
of the thing enjoyed our little voyage to Béziers 
much, 

Here, too, the inhabitants are busily active in 
effacing every vestige of the olden time. In honest 
truth, I cannot say that they are at all in the wrong 
for doing so. Rows of handsome new houses of 
white cut stone are springing up on the site of the 
huge old walls,—which it takes well nigh as much 
labour to demolish as it does to build the fabrics 
that replace them. Airy boulevards, with statues 
and theatres and “all the delicacies” of this nine- 
teenth century season, are taking the place of citadel 
and fortress; and the blood-stained old town is doing 
its best to forget its former doings and striving to 
look cheerful and smiling. A stern, touch-me-not 
looking old place it must have been in its day of 
strength,— when the heretics were starving within 
its walls, while Mother Church, in the appropriate 
person of Simon de Montfort, raged gnashing her 
teeth outside. Even now, from the old mill on 
the Orbe at the bottom of its steep hill, it makes a 
rather grarid and picturesqne appearance,—crowned 


with the dark mass of its cathedral, so be-turretted | 


and be-battlemented that the vast building looks 
more like a feudal castle than a church. 

Béziers has no longer any gates to shut against 
the stranger, or any wish to shut them if she had. 
Be he that comes heretic or orthodox, Turk, Jew, or 
infidel, she has a ready welcome for all, in the hope 
and expectation that they come to buy brandy. Few 
come there for any other purpose. Béziers is one 
of the largest brandy markets in Europe. I saw vast 
cask manufactories at work, making casks of the 
value of about 35f. of such beautiful oak, imported 
they told me from Rome, that its close grains and 
finely-marked satiny veins made me long to destine 
the newly-cut staves to some more honourable or 
at least more ornamental vocation. Béziers, too, is 
evidently a thriving place; and its citizens vaunt 
much its improvements, embellishments, and modern- 
ized aspect. 

One thing, however, I did see which struck me 
as an indubitable remnant of old Béziers,—a genuine 
specimen of the olden time, cut net with all its acces- 
sories out of the heart of a bygone century. This 
morsel of antiquity was an old, very old lady saying 
her prayers in the church of La Madeleine. The 
church was utterly deserted. Alone in the cold 
silence this stiff, rigid, slender figure knelt at her 
priedieu, moving her lips with a continued and rapid 
motion. Beside her books, crucifix, rosary, and 


on one side of hera tall candle and cn the othes a 
large hour-glass. She was evidently worshipping at 
so much an hour. I had never before seen this 
mode of measuring off devotion, and it attracted my 
attention to her. My fancy may have wronged the 
old lady,—we will suppose it did. But I could not 
help thinking, as I observed her thin pinched lips and 
hard strongly marked features, and reflected on the 
sort of notion that a devotee must have of the Deity 
to whom she offered adoration measured off by the 
hour-glass,—I could not help thinking, I say, “there 
at least is one inhabitant left who regrets the good 
old time when a heretic was burnt now and then by 
the pious grand monarque for the good of his own 
soul and the edification of the faithful.” T.A.T. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Rennie is, we understand, about to retire from 
the secretaryship of the Royal Society. On the oc- 
casion of the last election a feeling was generally 
expressed that the different officers of the Society 
should represent the various sciences—and that each 
officer of a body such as this is likely to become un- 
der the operation of the new rules should be distin- 
guished in his own especial study. Now, as Geology 
is not strong just now in the Council, why should 








‘ ° . | conjured out of the pockets of certain of the enthusiastic 
the usual apparatus of Catholic devotion, she had 


not the reformists agree 
Sir C. Lyell ? 

On Monday last the ceremony of laying the Fou, 
dation Stone of the Printers’ Almshouses took lene 
at Wood Green, near Tottenham, in the preanees 
many who took a deep interest in the proceedin.” 
The spot chosen for this retreat from the toils a 
crowded spaces of the printer’s life is on a by 
upland—which had been already selected by the 
Fishmongers and Poulterers’ Institution for & Similar 
work of mercy. Here provision has, for the Present, 
been made for the future retirement of some dozen 
of the labourers who work the great lever that Moves 
the world, when stricken by calamity in their old 
age. That this provision is quite unequal to the 
demands of the case will be apparent to those wh 
know the wearing nature of a printer's Occupation: 
but it isa beginning—which was, we believe, the one 
thing needed; and brings the claims of the clas at 
length fairly before the public. Luckily, it is the 
quality of all good movements to be reproductive. 
and we hope ere long to see many more of thes 
pleasant asylums spreading their shelter over this 
rising ground. It is to the credit of the operative 
printers that this movement, we believe, originated 
with themselves; but, indeed, by the very conditions 
of their employment these operatives are likely to 
be amongst the most intelligent and well informa 
that a metropolis produces. But it is at the same 
time greatly to the honour of the leading employer, 
with some exceptions, that they have given their cor. 
dial encouragement to the provident measure,—an@ 
that more substantial support without which it could 
not have been carried into effect. Not only among 
the masters, however, but among the men themselves 
designed to be benefited, we regret to say that there 
are yet too many exceptions to the advocacy of this 
good cause. But, as we have said, it is the natureof 
all truth to be progressive; and the meritorious efforts 
which some of the masters are making to imbue 
their workmen with the sentiment of this providence 
will finally have its effect in elevating the class. It 
was not very encouraging at the meeting to hear the 
announcement of a subscription of one hundred 
guineas from the Messrs. Clowes followed by that of 
such a contribution as came out of their office. As 
we have said, however, these are the exceptions—and 
the working printers have generally done their own 
work well. Lord Mahon laid the stone—and of 
course introduced Franklin to the notice of his 
hearers. He could not have adduced a better 
example of resistless energy on the path which most 
of those to whom he addressed himself have to tread; 
but it is a very old story—familiar to all—and we 
think he might have found one nearer home and les 
generally known. 

In connexion with this subject we may give place 
to the following which we have received from a 
correspondent.— 

Is Caxton to havea monument? Some two years agoa 
very promising meeting was held upon the subject—some 
charming speeches were made—and many sovereigns were 


; [June If 


to put forward and Suppor 





public. Well, “all was rapture then, that is but memory 
now.” Is Caxton to have a monument,—a something that 
shall combine the utility of a light with the utility of a 
fountain ,—as prettily suggested by Dr. Milman? I fear not 
—at present. In the mean time there is, I take it, but little 
use in laying out the 2004 or 300d. collected at interest, that 
in the year 300) Caxton may have his monument built 
upon the compound accumulation. I would therefore 
suggest that the money (with the consent of the subscribers, 
of whom I am a small one) be handed over to the Printers’ 
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Almshouses Fund. What may be insufficient to afford s 
monument for the English Luther of printing may supply 
an additional chimney corner or two for the old age of half- 
a-dozen compositors. The early attention of Dr. Milman is 
humbly requested to this, by Two SOVERBIGNS 
This is a good suggestion,—which we should be 
glad to see adopted. A Caxton memorial could 
scarcely take a nobler or more appropriate form 
than that of a solace for the class whose labours are 
devoted to perpetuating the benefit of his great gift 
to his countrymen. To encourage and sustain the 
workmen is to honour the work.—This suggestion 
has, we sce, been made also by the Builder. 


Our readers know that we have from time to time 


exerted ourselves to correct—or at least to stigmatize 
—certain devices of the publishing trade, which 
derogate from the high character that should belong 
to all who are any way employed in the disseml 
nation of literature:—and that the abuse of the 
advertisement for purposes of misrepresentation, by 
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. of garbled quotation, is amongst the immo- | polis—provided for a more copious and constant | against it as strongly as against individual violence. 
which we have had occasion to denounce. ; supply of fresh water for culinary and domestic uses | Why, then, should it be difficult to dispense with it ? 


ig the Fou, rr attention is now directed to another form fie | —for cleansing the Serpentine and other ornamental Ww! en the apost!esof order spoke of law and publ c jus- 
8 tOOk plage IB offence, which at first sight may seem more venial waters in the parks and gardens of the west-end—for tice in the feudal ages, they were laugt ed at us vision- 
> Presence of than others of which we have complained,—but which improving the navigation of the Thames, and for the | aries; and for a time the strong urm refused to appeal 
Proceedin in fact is equally immoral where, as in some cases | erection of public promenades on both sides of the | to any tribunal other than the sword. But reason 
2e toils ang pefore us, it represents an untruth. _ Suppose us, for | river—as in Paris—from Chelsea and Battersea to | and civilization triumphed,—as ultimately they will 
«tance, twelve years ago to have written of a certain Limehouse and Rotherhithe. In connexion with these again. The debate of Tuesday brings the question 

“this is the best book on the subject.” No | vast changes were numerous minor details—widening of peace before Europe even through the din of 
for a similar doubt this is an inviting morsel to extract, in the | of streets, opening up of new outlets into the great arms, a1 d the ruins of hombarded cities will furnish 
the Present, manner usual in advertisements J and life streams, building of bridges, and so forth, The a pow rful commentary on its argument, Lord 
This is the best book on the subject.—Atheneum. | artist dealt with the map of Londen as he would Pa!merston will find many historical precedents, if he 


sted by the § work— 




















































































ata gould draw the attention of readers for many months. | have done with so much canvas, His sketch ha 1 the requires them, in favour of the principle of peace- 
in. their oig But, should such a thing be written by us say - breadth and novelty of one of his ow n pictures. Y et, ful arbitration, — from the Amphictyonic League 
qual to the § 1837, it is not quite right to advertise it in 1849 as some of our readers well know, his plan received downward, What was the so-called Holy Alliance 

ur opinion without a word as to the date of | the sanction of the Society of British Architects, and | but a peace association—only founded not in justice 


> those wh § a8 Ur OF 5 ast agen ; ~ " é . os ee See “ - : 
Occupation. that opinion. The best book on any subject is the | practical engineers have confidence in the possibility | but in divine right? A congress of nations involves 
; 


eve, the ong § best only till there is a better; and others may have of carrying it out generally with ultimate advantage in its very idea a power to carry out its judgment. 
the clars ay ff bee published in the mean time of which we think to the purse as well as to the health and beauty of the No government would be able to resist the verdict 
LY, it is the more highly. It is unfair to imply a present re lative metropolis. A company we believe was formed at of society legally pronounced by its common tri- 
eproductiye. | opinion of ours by quotation of an old rengpr-wnngy-we the time for carrying the project into effect, which | bunal. The allied sovereigns maintained even their 
ore of these to us as critics, — unfair to the books | thus by has taken the matter, for a proper consideration, out peace thirty years by merely acting In concert :— 
T over this § inference condemned as inferior,—and unfair to the | of the hands of its conceiver. What is being done fur- | what might not Europe do, honded in hrotherhood, 
1€ Operative authors of the earlier volumes, who are as much ther we are not exactly aware; but our attention is | for the maintenance of a peace founded on just and 
 OFiginated aggrieved by this undue system of puffing as any one recalled to the subject by the re-issue of the report libe rat principles ?— Meantime, as we have before 
¥ conditions ee: Perhaps we may not even have seen the new | of the committee, accompanied by a lithographed said, there is gain in the mere diffusion of the peace 
ire likely to books which we are thus made to characterize, — sheet of the London district, exhibiting at a glance all | sentiment. Wars will die out of themselves so soon 
ell informeg § pethaps we May have expressly transferred the the various improvements proposed in the original | as the world shall have hecome sufficiently indoctri- 
it the same palm of superiority to them. Indeed, it is probable programme, with the addition of a new network of nated with the truth taught by these courageous 
; employers, enough that by such a system of extract we may railways joining all the great trunk lines together, and | apostles. 

en their cop. sme day see ¢wo books in one column of advertise- | debouching on the proposed quays and wharfs on 

asure,—ang § ments, each of which is the best according to us.— ! the river bank at numerous points. We know not | ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAPALGAR SQUARE. 
ich it coula f We cannot afford to submit to the inferences which whether most to admire the genius which suggested gy verge bend Se ee eae pwd 
this practice might possibly raise against us; and if and methodized such a series of alterations, or the | logue, is. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 
this hint to our publishing friends be not enough for contempt with which the realities of London—the ier “ 








on ly among 
| themselves 


: 2 : : : : sRITIS NSTIT IN, PALL MALL. 

y that there or future protection, we must protect ourselves and vested interests, the private rights and wrongs, the TheGA 7 pe = a a - Ro R a NCIENT 

cacy of thig § our readers in the best way we can. stolid prejudice, and the thousand obstacles that ! 1 deceased BRITISH ARTISTS including the 
J ? TOWN CTLON of the EARL OF YARBOROUGH, is 


he natureof § Acorrespondent sends usa few additional parti- rise up in the face of the more humble reformer who | OpEN daily from Ten to Six.—Admission 1s. ; Catalogue. 18 
rious efforty § cularsof the Potters’ Emigration scheme—the na- | only proposes to widen a street or change the level B 7 EURGE NICOL, Secretary. 
g to imbue | ture of which has been already described in our of a sewer—are dealt with by the enthusiast. Could | THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
providence (columns. The society has now been in existence such a scheme be realized, London might become |, The FIeTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 


< Pea * . i 4 M | is NOW OP. N attheir Gatcery, Frery-tHree, Pate Macy, near 
1e class, It | fireyears: it is regularly inrolled and is open to all. the most beautiful and salubrious capital in Europe. | st. James's Palace, from Nine o'clock till Dusk.— Admission, 18. 5 


Catalogue, 6d. 








to hear the ep eae Ww hich are now — = Our own more _ ae — ~— for such ascale ma JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 
and are said to be going on prosperously, ‘The improvement to be undertaken only some time in the | — 

1. hundred ph sai is fixed § el I bs ] ‘ le . ! . ie . 4 DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—New Exhibition, represent- 

| by that of { sibscription is fixed at sixpence a week—less than future: but we shall be glad to find ourselves deceived. | ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAU(, Bernese Oberland, with the 

i ® -' ‘ ty —_ pep em: av. | T » » ‘ ode af * Martin’s P akan i ets of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 

office, Ag J apenny a day !—and in ten years these small pay- |The very magnitude of Mr. Martin's plan makes it | (yiVacivot SANTA CROCE. at FLOURLNCE, with all the grae 

rtions_and § ments clear the passage out and redeem the land. | one of the curiosities of speculation,—and it is well | dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B~ 


and Machine Urgan, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
»pen from: Ten till Six 





e their own § Any society whose organisation so enables it to eco- to have such an idea put on record pour encourager 
1e—and of | nomize time and money as to enfranchise the peasant Jes autres. 
tice of his {in % brief a period and at so smalla cost is well The Peace campaign has been carried into Parlia- 
d a better (vorthy of the attention of those philanthropists who | ment. While civil wars are raging on the Continent, of Arta, John trect, Adelphi, Admission, ba; Sansom 
which most § ae seeking to benetit the labouring order. Weare from Jutland to Naples, from Catalonia to Transyl- | Tickets, : An it apressi n of Merey interceding for the Van- 
we to tread; told on five years’ experience that the scheme works vania, and the principle of armed intervention has ae = DS eg 7 eS Se oe eee ee 
ll—and we @¥elland profitably. A ballot takes place every six | set in motion the powers of France and Spain, ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
me and less § months and the elect are sent out: each holder of a | Russiaand Germany—it is worthy of England and of | FLOK AL BOTANY, by T 2 
tare having his passage out and twenty acres of land | the position in which her free-trade and free-thought | Tui 4” yee r,on MASTE LIS PATENT | ROCESS 
- give place §—fve of which are cleared, ploughed, fenced, and | doctrines have recently placed her that her senate | ff ERUPZING. Ge. iu which the BOK MATION ot tee ae ee 
ed from a §#*n before his arrival in the colony—together with | should be engaged in an anti-war discussion. The | with MI SICAL LLLUSTRATIONS, by J Russell “Et every 
aready-built house, twelve months’ provisions, and the | effects of the debate on Tuesday will be widely felt. Se oe LN aCOER oO ee eon wine 
d years agos ue for a time of the farming utensils of the society. | In spite of the adverse vote, it will be understood on | VEEWS include Seenesin VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. from Orivinal 
ee Theland, we should add, is freehold, and confers upon | the Continent as a protest on the part of England NEW eEhihe of DIORS MIC REPECTS. by Mr . New 
enthusiastic 4 ner the highest order of civil and political rights. | and the English against the folly of the appeal to | CHROMATKOPE | DIVER and DIVING BELL.—Admission, 
but memory @ There are other details—but it is the principle of the | force asa means of settling points of justice—the pAeireanintice 


th Pictures, 4 
SXHIBITION of ETTY’S PAINTINGS, STUDIES, &c., in 
I) of the FORMATION of a NATIONAL GALLEY of 
KITISH ART, is NOW OPEN, daily, from Nine till Dusk, at 
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—— thing with which we have to deal. If it succeeds with | more so as many members explained that they cor- SOCIETIES 

a . . : . b BDCTS | a + 

By ee me class of men, there is no good reason why it dially accepted the spirit of the motion, though they cai 

it, but little §0uld not succeed with others. found themselvesunable tosanctiontheinitiative which | Astatic.—June 2.—The Right Hon. H. Mackenzie 





interest, that BH Itappears that the Asiatic and Scientific Societies | it imposes on the Executive power. Lord Palmer-| in the chair.—Mr. J. Dawson read a translation 
—— = ‘Prussia still actively carry on their peaceful pur- | ston’s avowals were at once frank, well-timed and | made by himself of a small Persian MS. detailing 
. subscribers, Ms, in spite of the political troubles in which the | significant. The world has long taken the Minister | the route from Kashmir to Yarkand, through Leh, 
the Printers’ Bmrernment and people are involved. There has | of Foreign Affairs for a fire-eater :—he declares him- | The original was written by Ahmed Shah Naksha- 
Be hen no relaxation in the public works; and the | selt a man of peace. But he defeated Mr. Cobden’s | bandi, of Kashmir, son of Khajah Shah Niyaz, a 
‘age of half- @@¢nificent operations at the museum have been con- | motion because he fears that a tribunal with power to | Mohammedan who enjoyed a great reputation for 
ir. Milman is @ittued with vigour and in no mean spirit of economy. | adjudge national causes, unless it be also invested with | sanctity, and possessed considerable influence from 
ovensioss Mr, Donaldson, the English architect, has recently | executive power, would only add to the evil. He | Kashmir to Yarkand. The writer, who had himself 
should be Hileen elected an honorary and foreign member of the | instanced the treaty of Ghent and other attempts at | visited these countries, drew up the account at the 
wrial could Roval Academy of Fine Arts in Berlin ; and is | arbitration which have failed; but he forgets that request of Lord Elphinstone, by whom it was brought 
wriate form Rprintending a selection of casts now executing | thisis not the sort of arbitration which the peace advo- | to England. — Mooreroft’s travels have made the 
labours af Hiv the Elgin Marbles at the British Museum to | cate s contemplate. They look tohaving nationsplaced, | country between Kashmir and Ladakh well known 
s great gift omplete the series already in the Prussian Capital. h respect to justice, in the same condition as indi- | to European readers; but that enterprising traveller 
sustain the Of all the schemes for the improvement of the | viduals. Society reserves a power to judge between | proceeded only a few stages from Leh towards Yar- 
suggestion Bnetropolis which have come under our notice that of | man and man, and to carry its decisions into effect; | kand; so that ‘the only account we have of the coun- 











er. ‘ 4t Martin is not the least meritorious. It certainly | without the reservation of this power it could not | try between these cities is that given in the Journal 
me to time @€passes all its rivals in grandeur of design and | hold together in a condition capable of rapid advance- , of Izzut Ullah, an attendant of Mr. Moorcroft, which 


) stigmatize itude of details. Mr. Martin is well known | ment. Why should not society for its own safety | is printed in the seventh volume of the Society’s 
ade, which §%2 bold speculator: some of his plans have been | reserve such powers in regard to States? is the argu- | Journal. The paper contains many particulars of 
uld belong tefore the public for years, having been issued at a | ment of the Peace advocates. War is incompatible , the geography, climate, commerce, and government 
1e dissemle He when improvement was less the fashion than it | with Progress,—profoundly hostile to the laws under | of Ladakh, Nobra, and Yarkand; the wool employed 
ise of the B’now. The first series of his proposals embraced a | which social and intellectual growth takes place. The | in the manufacture of the Kashmir shawls is especi- 
ntation, by §¥ mode of dealing with the sewerage of the metro- | calm sense and educated feeling of mankind are ally noticed; and the difficulty of the transit, and the 
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various duties and tolls exacted, are briefly detailed. 
From Leh to Yarkand is about forty days’ journey. 
There are two routes, one through the Nobra country, 


East, along the Shayak river, is that pursued in the 
winter. After some ten or twelve stages the roads 


ous, and desolate. Provisions cannot be procured; 


which lie between the two extremes, with a view to 
determine whether they are distributed equally or 


| not; what are the chances that any average taken 
which is the summer road,—the other, more to the | 


at hazard will approximate to the true mean or to 


| the extreme; and generally whether the chance of 


and for several stages fuel is entirely wanting and | 


water very scarce. Travellers are consequently com- 
pelled to carry food and other necessaries with them; 
and more horses and men are required for this pur- 


yak is used in some parts to convey the ba 


gyage over 
the mountains. 


A pestilential air prevails about 


| encountering, in the majority of instances, a near 
unite. The country passed over is rugged, mountain- | 


approach to the true value may not be such as to 
warrant the employment of even small collections 
of facts, if not as demonstrative evidence at least as 
valuable probabilitics. With a view of throwing 
some light upon this important question, Dr. Guy 


| laid before the meeting two tables constructed in the 
ose than for the transport of the merchandise. ‘The 
P 


the Karah-karah mountains, which is particularly | 


destructive to the horses of the traveller. The men 
themselves suffer from it, but avert much of its evil 
by a very abstemious diet. Yarkand belongs to the 
Chinese Empire, and is governed by a Chinese called 
Amban,; but the Mohammedan population being very 
large, there is another officer, called Hakim. The for- 
mer has charge of the military, customs, and general 
revenue; the latter is the administrator of justice and 
supervisor of the land revenue. Justice is rigidly 
administered; and the punishments inflicted are those 
of the Chinese code, including that of the wooden 
collar. A poll tax is levied from all except religious 
and learned men. Artizans are bound to render com- 
pulsory labour to the state, but that is generally com- 
muted fora money payment. Half the produce is 
taken from those who cultivate the lands of the state, 
and 10 per cent. from those who till their own lands, 
The customs’ duties are heavy,—amounting to 40 per 
cent. on goods brought from Hindastan, and 30 per 
cent. from other countries. 





Institute oF British ARcuHITECTS.—June 4— 


Ordinary General Meeting.—T. Bellamy, V.P., in 
the chair. T. R. Macquoid was elected an Associate. 

A paper was read by G. Burnell, Esq, Jun. ‘ On 
the Building Materials employed at Paris, and in 
the valley of the Lower Seine.—The author gave 
a detailed account of the qualities of the principal 
building materials used by the architects and engi- 
neers of Paris and the valley of the Lower Seine, 
accompanied by some statistical statements of the 
quantities used in those localities. In comparing 
these with the quantities employed in England, the 
most remarkable difference appeared to exist in the 
greater use in this country of iron, especially cast iron, 
which may be accounted for by that material being 
much dearer in France. The use of gypsum in 
France, which we call Plaster of Paris, instead of 
mortar made wholly from lime, for filling in the 
internal partitions and for forming the floors and 
ceilings of the rooms, was alluded to as rendering 
the buildings less combustible than in England. Mr. 
Burnell commented on the bad system adopted in 
building some of the modern houses in Paris, where, 
by using squared stones for the fronts next the streets, 
rubble stone for the party walls, and timber framing 
filled in with plaster for the back walls,—fissures and 
cracks are produced in consequence of the unequal 
combination and the different expansive power of the 
materials thus applied. For the covering of the 
roofs, slates and tiles are used in France, but zinc 


is more generally applied in that country than in | 


England,—the dryness of the climate rendering it 
less liable to corrode than with us; being much 
cheaper than either copper or Icad, it is frequently 
employed where those metals would be applied in 
England. Mr. Burnell urged the necessity of more 
accurate and detailed investigations of the chemical 
properties of building materials than have hitherto 


been considered necessary,—he observed that “ little | 
is here known, comparatively speaking, of the che- | 


mistry of the art of building, that little having princi- 
pally been gleaned from the scientific researches of 
the French authors.” 

A discussion ensued on the subject of the greater 


amount of resistance offered by stones when used in | 


the direction of their natural bed. 


Sratisticat.— May 21.—Sir J. P. Boileau, V.P., 
in the chair.—Read:—the conclusion of Dr, 
Guy’s paper ‘On the Relative Value of Averages 
derived from different Numbers of Observations.’ 
Dr. Guy proceeded to examine the several averages 


same manner, and showing for the several groups of 
facts the precise number of averages corresponding 
to each age lying between the two extremes. These 
tables showed at a glance what @ priori reasoning 
would suggest, that the individual averages are few 
in number in the direction of the extremes, and 
numerous as we approach the true average. The 
material of the tables contained in this and the 
former communication was the ages at death of 
members of the aristocracy and of the combined 
upper and middle classes. Dr. Guy next extended 
his inquiry so as to embrace a different order of facts 
belonging to that class of investigation in which two 


alternative’events—such as death or the recovery from } 
disease, the birth of a male or female child~are in | 


question, In order that the element of more or 
fewer facts might have full play and be subject to 
the least possible disturbance, Dr. Guy chose a simple 
alternative event—namely, the attendance of a male 
or female patient among the out-patients of an hos- 
pital. The male and female attendances were ex- 
tracted from the books by fifties in the exact order 
in which they were entered. The number of males 
in each fifty patients were then written down in a 
verticaljline,—two adjoining fifties were bracketed 
together to form a group of 100, two adjoining hun- 
dreds to form a group of 200, and so on till the 
grand total of 6,400 was obtained. Dr. Guy 
then assumed that the average of these 6,400 facts 
formed the true average, and used it for a standard 
of comparison. The most superficial examination 
of these tables convinced him that the fluctuations 
in this new order of facts were not less than those 
which he had encountered in the averages based upon 
the age at death of different classes of the commu- 
nity. In order to institute the comparison between 
the results of actual observation and the calculations 
of the mathematician, Dr. Guy selected the numbers 
of male and female births which took place in several 
counties and registration districts of England and 
Wales during each of the six years from 1839 to 
1844 inclusive; and he arrived at the conclusion that 
the formule cf the mathematician are not applicable 
as tests to the results of observations founded on 
comparatively small numbers of facts. On reviewing 
the tables contained in this and the former commu- 
nication, the following propositions may be put for- 
ward as fully warranted by them:—1. That the range 
or difference between the greatest and least average, 
derived from successive groups of small numbers of 
facts, is considerable, but that it diminishes rapidly 
as the number of facts increases. 2. That the rate 
of approximation of the.extreme values varies with 
ach different order of facts, and that it does not 
appear to be amenable to any numerical law. 3. 
That the greater the number of the elements which 
determine the occurrence of the events that when 
thrown into groups constitute the materials of our 
averages, the greater should be the number of our 
facts: e.g. The average duration of life of the entire 
middle class ought to be deduced from a larger num- 
ber of facts than the average duration of life of a 
single profession. 4. That though the possible error 
to which a given small number of facts is liable is 
large, there is always a fair probability in favour of 
any particular average coinciding with, or approach- 
ing closely to, the true average. 5. That the formule 
of the mathematician have a limited application to 
the results of observation; and that if incautiously 
applied they may lead to grave errors. 6. That 
though averages derived from large numbers of facts 
are worthy of greater confidence than those founded 
upon small numbers of facts, the latter class of 
averages are by no means to be rejected as useless, 
but should be employed as probabilities of greater or 
less value as the number of facts is larger or smaller, 
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from the works possessed by the nobility and gentry 
of the land increases with every year. The pictures 
have all been shown more or less frequently; and 
the chances of obtaining new materials of value are 
rare,—as when foreign collections come into ou 
market, they are for the most part of the minor 
schools. When works of the great Italian master 
do find their way amongst us, they are generally to 
be regarded as illustrative in an archaic sense rather 
than as average examples of the powers of the seve 
ral authors whose names they bear. 

Of the present assemblage nearly one-half has 
been contributed from the town collection of the 
Earl of Yarborough ; and if there be no reason for 
high laudation, a few specimens may yet be found 
amongst them that will well repay attention. Of 
the Italian schools the examples are neither by the 
first artists nor of the first order; and among the 
inferior schools there are some which are calculated 
to lower both the tastes and practice of our native 
professors. 

For the credit of England and of Mr. Turner let 
it be said that the picture of most excellence and 
interest in this assemblage is from his hand. Pie- 
tures like this enable us to understand the high 
reputation which he at present enjoys. We have 
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no recoliection of any production in its class— ar po 
whether of the Dutch, the Italian, or the French @itle caler 
school — which surpasses—or even equals—this Bove the 
artist’s Shipwreck (No. 38), The picture is a great iy combi 
conception of an appalling event. We have not in @ "tues of 
it the ordinary demonstration of melo-dramatic sen- H Fete deri 
timentality which has arranged the materials in An Int 


ample of 
local colo 
by masse 
Metzus, | 
uthoritie 
prolific. 

wrk uns 
tase, and 


obviousness of situation and with a view to optical 
captivation ; but a grasp of mind and a command 
of hand that have exhibited in a high moral sense 
the excitement and action of the tempest in its 
wrath. The great ship and her crew are like toys 
on the ocean. The vessel has been driven between 
rocks and is on her beam ends. Her masts have 
parted,—and she lies at the mercy of the waves 








which Mr. Turner has most powerfully expressed. se proc 
The deep tragedy of the scene is rendered in the §*tmony 





sublimest poetry of the art. Every variety of situa 9 *¥ays s 
tion and circumstance to excite terror or enlist 
sympathy has been seized,—while the leading met 
is in the combination of these several facts into one. 
There are those in our own school who may reada 
wholesome lesson in this picture: that the truth 
when told well is sufficient for the best purposes 0 
their art,—and that exaggeration which finds neither 
blue enough in a sky, motion enough in a wave, 
a tree sufficiently fantastic in form, only revealsa 
diseased imagination and a defective taste —The ex 
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citement and terror of this composition contrast ah no 
well with the same artist’s picture of an Italian Lant- ra oye 
« L +4 COiC 
scape (43). Here, a pleasurable emotion 1s the meur. 
Peture 
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jately Se ca P 
she claim to originality. The painter does not 
It so high; yet the Art-learning which breathes 
ot the surface of the work shows at how early a 
wt Mr. Turner had acquired the perfect mastery 
f such el Bh ger 4 
we jandscape. There is in the general aspect of 
ord - va . 3 
he sky and distance a degree of coldness which we 
ea unaccustomed to associate with the atmospheres 
r Southern climes ; but these are nevertheless ex- 
of § 
tive powe: 
with intelligence. 
From these favourable specimens of the collection 


inguage of Art has been diverted from its legitimate 
and healthy purpose to administer to a depraved 
ete. The frequent occurrence of similar pictures 
by the same hand, and the large sums which are paid 
fir them, make it our duty to be more severe than 
ye like in denouncing the growing error. No more 
complete example of this species of false art could 


fom the Royal Collection at Paris. The intention of 
the painter is unmistakeable,—the character of the 
rature is bad—the attitude is artificial—_the expres- 
on is affected—the colour is sickly—the general 
efect is weak: and the sole recommendation of the 
s in the pains-taking character of elaboration 
hich would better befit the surface of a Sévres or 
, Dresden plate. Art is here misapplied to pur- 
noses of corruption:—and we turn with pleasure 
away to the charming picture by Cuyp, a Scene on 
te Iee (18). This work abounds in the resources 
ofthe palette for the delineation of a scene that de- 
ded the nicest observation and the greatest skill 
oftranscription ; the widest range of warm and cold 
wlour entering into the artist’s intention. The canvas 
ispeopled with a multitude of figures in all the varieties 
faction suited to the subject,—gaining circulation 
for their limbs by every combination of movement 
that can contribute to the general picturesqueness, 
The large picture, by Guercino, of The Annunciation, 
painted in 1629, and formerly in the possession of the 
(mfraternity of the Holy Cross at Reggio (2) loses 
wmething of its value from being seen out of the 
pasition for which it was originally destined. Its 
shape, which in its proper place harmonized with 
the architectural forms amid which it was placed, 
has now become rather an element of deformity. 
This is unredeemed, we cannot but think, by any 
gecial merit in its art. 











ficility without discrimination, in which ordinary 
uture has been made the vehicle for expressing the 
haracters of saintly subjects. Nor is the Cupid (13) 
el to Agostino Carracci a higher instance of 
snilar powers. Such specimens of the eclectics are 








above the commonplace. They deceive the public 
by combinations which have none of the distinctive 
mtues of the individual schools from whence they 
vere derived. 





ample of the master. It presents a union of rich 
eal colour with the breadth and flatness afforded 
y masses of cool and negative tints—The two 





Metzus, belonging to Mr. H. T. Hope, are high 


polific. T'he Gentleman writing a Letter (77) is a 
wrk unsurpassed for its truth, breadth, unaffected 
tae, and moderated richness of colour, i 
those productions which have received the concurrent 
‘stimony of ages,_and to the young painter may 
iways serve as acanon of practice. The Lady re- 
wiving a Letter (77), its companion, is less pronounced 
®an instance of colour,—its arrangement less 
tvious,its contrasts are less striking :—and 








is 
its 
merit lies principally in the consummate skill with 


‘hich variety and interest have been evoked out of 


tender means. 

In A Merry-making (84), by Jan Steen, there is 
8 to gratify the eye. A scene painted for the 
thousandth time,—and here with all the accustomed 
marvellous truth of character of the artist—though 
thas none of the lowness of incident so frequently 
ployed, is not elevated by the charms of fine 
colour, y 


It is of 


ements as enter into the composition of a | 


ressed in forms of great beauty, and with a descrip- | 
: r of brush that has touched everything | 


ye turn to one of a different kind.—in which the | 


| Coronation of the Virgin (139), which the Catalogue 


iy adduced than a Girl with a Letter (9), by Greuze, | 


rable to conditions of anterior practice, | fluenced the character of the shadows and half tints, | 


and been productive of a monotony interfering with 
the nature of a more than usually chastened pro- | 
duction. 

In the Virgin and Child, with St. John and St. 
Jerome (138), by Giovanni Bellini, there is an excel- 
lent combination of colour. It is full of the know- 
ledge of contrast and the learning of the palette.— 
Like the mass of works by this master, from the 
positive character of the colour and the determinate- 
ness of its light and shade, it is a production which 
may be read with facility; and for those making 
themselves acquainted with the glories of Venetian | 
art, it is a capital example through which they may 
study the subtleties of tinting and execution that have | 
a more philosophic application in the practice of | 
Giovanni's scholar. | 

We must close for this week by observing on the | 
remarkable preservation of a fresco, exhibiting the | 





instructs us is from the hands of Gaddi:—which of 
that family is not pretended. It would be dithcult 
to contend fer the speciality of its authorship. It is 
sufficient to say that it has all the receipt look of 
its age,—is an interesting relic of this very early 
form of Art,—shows the religious sincerity with which 





| the masters then wrought.—and to those who have 





The picture is no other | 
than one of those huge striking demonstrations of | 


calculated to elevate the mind of the student | 


An Interior, by Teniers (75), is a very fine ex- | 


uthorities at a time when our genre school is so | 


The redness of the ground on which the | 


feture may have been executed has possibly in- ! 


not had the advantages of travel is a good corrobora- | 
tion of what they may have read on the subject. 


SALE OF MR, CONINGHAM'S PICTURES. 

Oxe of the most instructive lessons in Art of a 
season is the sale of a collection of pictures by old 
masters. The collection formed by the taste and 
judgment of Mr. Coningham offered specimens of 
individual excellence, and supplied at the same time 
many links in the chain of artistic chronology, that 
it was desirable for a great national collection to 
possess. Want of means is the plea alwaysassigned ; 
and the few opportunities like the present which 
occur are for the most part suffered to pass away 
unheeded. Of early Venetian art especially there 
was many a specimen here which it would have been 
wise to secure for the nation. The old want of in- 
telligence and feeling has, however, been again on 
the present occasion displayed. 

Among the more remarkable lots in the collection 
was ‘A Portrait of one of the Medici Children’ 
in a silk dress, with an apple in hishand (No. 5), by | 
Angiolo Bronzino. This was a fine example, round 
and infantine in its forms. It realized 162. 16s. 

Some capital executive skill was displayed in the 
so-called ‘ Wife of the Painter’ (7), by Paolo Veronese. 
The picture, however, bears small resemblance to 
the well-authenticated portrait of the Pitti; which, 
though presenting the forms of an ample person, has 
none of the grossness and sensuality of the present 
picture. It fetched 87. 18s, 6d. 

The simple and dignified ‘ Portrait of a Venetian 
Counsellor’ (8), by Tintoretto, offers a lesson in 
management to our portrait painters. This brought 
192. 19s.—A ‘Group of dancing Amorini, in a 
woody landscape (11), is a little picture full of grand 
forms. It realized 841.—‘ The Marriage of St. | 
Catherine’ (13), very richly coloured, by Marco 
Basaiti, formerly in Mr. Beckford’s collection, sold ! 
for 634—A capital study from the Earl of Fllesmere’s 
Titian, ‘ Actzon surprising Diana at the Bath’ (14), 
was bought for 55/. 12s.—Pordenone’s fine study of 
‘Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara’ (15), fetched 677. 4s.— 
Two Scaline (16 and 17) of An Altar, by Ugolino 
di Sienna, dated 1333—more curious from their 
date than beautiful as specimens of Art—brought 
311. 10s. and 261 5s.—A_ singular little picture of 
* The Last Supper’ (18), attributed to Carlo Crivelli, 
sold for 41, 

The ‘ Naval Expedition’ (20) of Gentile di Fa- 
briano, dated 1417, brought 572. 15s.—A ‘Shepherd 
Piping’ (21), assuredly not by Murillo, fetched 1527. 5s. 
—A fine ‘ View on the Dee’ (23), by Wilson, brought 
2252. 15s.—The beantiful drawing of W ilkie’s * Read- 
ing the Will’ (24), made for the engraver and touched 


Mii 
on by the painter himself, sold for 267. 5s. The‘ Marine 
View of a Port’ (26), by Claude—full of rich tone 
and atmosphere, formerly in Cardinal Fesch’s collec- 
tion,—sold for 273/—One attributed to the same 
hand (27), a ‘ Landscape’ with a bridge across a 
river, fetched 136/. 10s. It was a very inferior and 
doubtful work. 


judgment has always been acknowledged. 


The little John Van Eyck ‘St. Jerome in his 


Study’ (29) of which we spoke last year, when it was 


disposed of in Sir Thomas Baring’s collection, a 
specimen of oil manipulation not surpassed for neat- 
ness and precision, was sold for 162/. 15s. A small 
richly coloured and very capital composition by 
Garofalo of ‘The Circumcision of Christ in the 
Temple’ (30) fetched 260/. 10s.—The characters of 
some of the heads were very grand. 

‘The Cartoon of the Virgin and Child’ (19) 
attributed to Raffaelle, like Mr. Rogers's picture, 
bore in our eye more of the character of Fra Bar- 
tolomeo—the quality of the infant’s pose and the 
distribution of the light and shade being much more 
in accordance with the known views of the Frate— 
sold for 2837. 10s. A vigorous little study by Rubens 
of ‘The Judgment of Paris’ (31)—sensual in its 
forms—brought 1992. 10s. ‘The Nativity’ (32), 
attributed to Fra Bartolomeo, brought 76/. 13s. 

The circular picture of ‘The Wise Men of the 
East offering their Presents to the Infant Christ’ 
(34), by Fra Filippo Lippi,—an excellent example 
of the artist, rich in colour and delicate in execution 
—sold for 283/. 10s. The companion picture by 
the same (38), of a like quality, sold for 1992. 10s. 


| Both these are from the Guicciardini Palace at Flo- 


rence. — The ‘Landscape’ by Jacopo da Ponte 
Bassano (33), low in tone,—from the Le Brun and 
Baring collections—sold for 2107. 

A very fine little ‘ River Scene’ (36), by Dome- 
nichino, sold for 1152. 10s. A Half Figure of ‘ The 
Man of Sorrows’ (37), by Cima di Conegliano—a 
true picture—brought 372. 16s. ‘The Resurrection 
of Christ’ (39), by Andrea Mantegna—once in the 
Capponi Palace at Florence, and well known when 
belonging to the Rev. Mr. Sandford — realized 
531. 11s. Another by Andrea Mantegna—a superior 
picture—of ‘An Angel, clothed in a long white gar- 
ment, declaring the Resurrection of Christ to the 
three women’ (40) sold for 1341. 8s. <A veritable 
picture by Cima di Conegliano, called ‘ La Madonna 
del Cardellino’ (41)—an excellent example of the 
Master’s style—brought 68/. 5s, This picture re- 
sembles closely those by the same master in and 
akout his native town. 

‘The Bacchanalian Scene’ (43), by Bonifazio 
Veronese, formerly in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, sold for 532. 12s. ‘The History of the 
Creation of Man and Woman’ (44), ascribed to 
Mariotto Albertinelli, had little in common with the 


| friend and fellow-labourer of Fra Bartolomeo,—yet 


it was brought to this country by Mr. Irvine, whose 
It sold 
for 1891. Nor did the ascription of ‘‘The Martyr- 
dom of St. Catharine’ (45) to Lucca Signorelli satisfy 
us. It has nothing of that acquaintance with the 
human form which his well-known and justly cele- 
brated works display. It was bought for 52/. 10s. 
The little picture of ‘ The Circumcision of Christ,’ 
by Lodovico Mazzolino di Ferrara (46), was a most 
elaborate and highly finished work. It sold at the 
sum of 1477. The Giovanni Bellini, of ‘The Virgin 
and Child’ (47), was obviously one of the artist’s 
earlier works. It was chaste and pure; but in its 
hardness bore a slight resemblance to some of the 
early efforts of his scholars in Friuli. It sold for 
1837. 15s. The ‘ Virgin and Child enthroned, with 
St. John, St. Lawrence, St. Augustine, and Sta. 
Theresa (49), ascribed to Gerino di Pistoja, one of 
the scholars of Perugino, fetched 332. 12s. 

A whole-length * Portrait of Vincento Anastagi* 
(51) made us acquainted with the work of a Spanish 
artist, known also as I] Greco, of whom Mr. Stirling 
gives so good an account in his ‘ Annals of the Artists 
of Spain.’ The picture, very sketchy, is a fine, dig- 
.d presentment. It is very rich, though the colour is 
for the most part cool. It brought 1157. 10s.—The 
‘ Portrait of the Dutch surgeon, Martin Looten’ (52), 
by Rembrandt, appears to have been painted in the 
same year as the cc'ebrated ‘Schoo! of Anatomy’ 
at the Hague by the same artist,—in which picture 
this person is also introduced. It was highly finished, 
and in all respects a desirable example. It sold 
for 745. 10s. — A fine example of Bonvicino of 
Brescia, ‘The Assumption of the Virgin’ (53), fetched 
102. 10s, 

‘A Gothic Altar’ (54) by Taddeo di Bartolo was 
an excellent example of early tempera painting. It 














bore the stamp of Siennese derivation; the resem- 
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blance of the figures to many that are still existing 
by Simone Memmi in the Chapel of Saint Martino 
at Asisi being striking. It was in excellent preserva- 
tion, and sold for 432. 1s.—There was exceeding fine 
colour in the Paolo Veronese, ‘The Death of Procris, 
Cephalus, Procris, and the dog Lelaps’ (56), with a 
deep-toned twilight effect over the figures and land- 

‘ape. The colour was altogether much in advance 
of the design—525/.—The colour of the ‘ Sextus 
Tarquiniusand Lucretia, by Titian, wasalso better than 
the design; and the forms and errors in proportion are 
made endurable only by the splendid combination 
of tints. The hand of the cleaner and retoucher has 
not, however, been spared. This fine picture brought 
only 546/—Andrea Mantegna’s ‘Christ praying on 


the Mount of Olives’ (58), formerly in the possession | 
of Cardinal Fesch, is remarkable for the emphasis | 


which the artist has laid on particulars that do not 
contribute to the solemnity of the subject. The dis- 
tinctive snores of the sleeping soldicrs may almost 
be heard: —with such truth are their respective 
expressions rendered, This picture sold for 4202 

‘The Infant Christ on the Lap of the Virgin’ (59), 
by Carlo Crivelli, was one of the largest of its kind 
by the master; but inferior, we think, to the picture 
sold some time since—so well known for the truth 
of its perspective—formerly in the collection of Mr. 
Ottley. The present picture, which was originally 
in the Brera Gallery, passed into the collection of 
the Marquis Gugelmi, at Rome—from whom Mr. 
Coningham purchased it. From its general com- 
plexion it might have belonged to the early times of 
other schools than the Venetian. This very early 
production realized 9661. 

The ‘Christ Praying on the Mount of Olives’ (60), 
believed to be that picture by Rafiaelle of which, in 
his life of the great artist, Vasari says—* Tece al 
medesimo—Guidobaldo duca d’Urbino—un quad- 
retto d‘un Cristo che ora neil’ orto, e lontano alquanto 
i tre Apostoli che dorméno; la qual pittura é tanto 
finita, che un minio non puo essere né migliore ne 
altrimenti.””. The history of the picture from the 
time of its completion can be readily traced. It is one 
of those examples that exemplify the correspond- 
ence instyle, sentiment and feeling which often make 
it difficult to detect the work of the master Perugino 
from that of the scholar of Urbino. They who have 
attentively considered the works of the former will 
see how largely Rattaelle in his principal figure has 


here drawn on the former. There is correspond- | 
ence of gesture carried even to the detail of pose in | 


a little finger—and all that is wanting to the resem- 
blance of the whole is that intensely fervid expres- 
sion which Vanucci was accustomed to impart to 
the upturned and devotional eyes. In the sleeping 
disciples it is that we discern the aspiring tendencies 
of the young artist’s maturing mind. Excessive care 


and finish mark their forms, and the individualities | 


of separate natures are more perecptible than the 


abstractions of completed thought. Herein is scen the | 


struggle upwards. The picture brought 7877. 10s. 


collection, however, was ‘The Holy Family’ (61), 


by Sebastian del Piombo. This is one of the grandest | 


compositions of the subject by this or any other 
master. Elevation of thought breathes out of all 
its several elements: the conception of the general 


design, and the combination of the various forms— | 
the style of outline, breadth of light and shade—the | 


intensity of expression and appropriateness of colour 
to the character of the subject. This is a picture 
that, for the imitation of our artists and the education 
of national taste, the country should have possessed, 
Since they do not, we are glad to hear that it has 
gone back to the Baring family, at the price of 1,8902. 


Fine-Art Gossir.—Last week, in speaking of 
the failure of the Vernon medal project, we took 
occasion to observe that the affairs of the deceased 
gentleman in reference to his munificent bequest 
to the nation had been much mismanaged. We 
will now add, upon what we believe to be good 
information, that his original intentions were not 
carried into effect,—but changed by the influence 
of new advisers. We know, from a close personal 
friend of both the late Sir Francis Chantrey and 
the late Mr. Vernon, that each of these bene- 


volent individuals intended to bequeath the bulk 
of his property in trust for the benefit of Art and , 
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its professors ; 


; and he was requested by both so 
to advise them as that their respective properties 
might in this common application comprehend 


j the widest range, without interfering in their 


details with each other. Among Sir Francis Chan- 
trey’s projects was the building of a Gallery, with 
six or eight private dwellings, to be occupied by 
decayed artists,—each of whom was to have been 
eminent and arrived at the age of sixty. These were 
in addition to receive an income. It was not in- 
tended by Sir Francis that these benefits should be 
restricted to members of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Vernon’s original project was to found Vernon Fel- 
lowships for young artists and Vernon Pensions for 
old and infirm ones,—besides presenting his collec- 
tion of modern pictures to the nation, to remain in 
his house during his life, under the surveillance of 
trustees; and at his death to be transferred, on con- 
dition that the Government for the time being 
should provide a suitable building for their perma- 


; nent abode. Subsequent advice, as we have said, 


induced Mr. Vernon to throw his house open to the 
public; and the annoyance consequent on this in- 
vasion of his privacy finally drove him at once to 
abandon his collection to the nation, without having 
secured the fulfilment of the condition. Their lodg- 
ment in their present dreary cellars never could 
have taken place if the old understanding had not 
been disturbed. These original arrangements, we 
have the best authority to know, were made in 
accordance with, and by the advice of, Sir Francis 
Chantrey. In addition to the Fellowships—which 
were to be enjoyed for four or five years, and to be 
endowed each with an annual income— Mr. Vernon 
intended to leave to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution a sum sufficient to yield a good annuity. 
Perhaps Sir Francis Chantrey feared that the country 
might be slow in providing a suitable Gallery—when 
he proposed to assist in carrying out the joint views of 
himself and Mr. Vernon by building one at his own 


| expense. JHlowever, in his will, in afterwards pro- 


viding for pictures to be purchased out of his estate, 
and offered as donations to the country, he does so 
on the distinct condition that a suitable Gallery shall 
be provided for them at the national cost,—and he 
understood that Mr. Vernon was to do the same. 
Had he known that Mr. Vernon’s intentions were 
likely to be so changed, it is probable that his 
original plan of a gallery and pensions would have 
been carried into effect instead. 

To the necrology of artists lately deceased we 
have to add the name of Mr. Thomas Wright,— 
who died some weeks ago in George Street, Han- 
over Square. As an engraver of portraits Mr. 
Wright was excelled by none of his contempora- 
ries:—in proof of which we may refer to those 
which he executed for the work entitled ‘ The 
cauties of the Court of Charles II.’ edited by Mrs. 
Jameson. He also practised portraiture himself, with 
success, in the various modes of pencil drawing, 


| water-colour painting, and miniature. That possess- 
The greatest and most comp'ete picture in this | 


ing such variety of talent, his name should not have 
been more familiar to the English public is accounted 
for by a long residence—one of not less than fifteen 
or sixteen years—in Russia; whither he went in 
the first instance to arrange the testamentary affairs 
of his brother-in-law, the late Mr. George Dawe, the 
Academician, At St. Petersburgh he was patronized 
by the Imperial family,—many of whom sat to him 
tor their likenesses; as did also many of the public 
characters and literary notabilities of that capital. 
Several of these portraits he also engraved. Soon 
after his return to this country Mr. Wright issued 
proposals for an engraving of Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
great picture of ‘The Infant Hercules’; of which he 
had made, as our readers know, a charming copy 
from the original in ‘The Hermitage.’ Unfortunately, 
the plate remains in so unfinished a state, owing to 
the artist’s long illness preceding death, that it is 
doubtful whether it can now ever be brought before 
the public. This is the more to be regretted, because 
it would have been a more enduring monument than 
the original (now fast perishing) of Sir Joshua’s power 
in poetic composition. 

A rare and beautiful collection of Etruscan vases, 


antique bronzes, and Limosine enamels, the property | 


of Mr. W. Williams Hope, was sold on Thursday 
by Messrs. Christie & Manson, and brought very 
high prices. An exquisite bronze of the finest 


Greek work, about eighteen inches high, sold 4 
4207. — and was worth the money, There 
few finer works even in the gallery at Naples, . 
small Apollo ona giallo plinth, 821.1 Is, A speculuy 
with figures in slight relief and an Etruscan inscy; 
tion, 421. A tall circular Etruscan vegge] and coy, 
on lions’ claw fect, the surface engraved with { . 
the lid engraved with Nereids, 1102. 5s, Ay 
phora, with the death of Achilles, from the i: 4 
inscribed with the names of Diomedes, Ajax, Achill 
—who is lying dead with the arrow in his heg| 
Paris, /Eneas, Epsipos, Theodorus, Sthenethas. 
all these figures are designed with great spirit, anj 
heightened with purple on a red ground,_17 inches 
high. This fine vase has been engraved. 78). 15g 
—A fine and rare two-handled Cylix, with Minera, 
Mesidora, and Stephastus, on a white ground, with 
gilt wreaths round their heads, in relief; figures with 
horses on the exterior. 732. 10s.—An Amphora gf 
Nolan ware, with Tityus at Delphos, carrying of 
Latona, Apollo and Diana on each side, 23} inche 
high. 92/. 8s.—A superb Pelice and cover, wig, 
Hercules after his captivity by Omphale meeting 
Dejaneira. 971. 13s—A unique lamp in the form 
of a galley, 24 inches long, of terra-cotta. Above 
the prow are figures of Jupiter, Serapis, and Isis with 
a cornucopia in her left hand; beneath is one of the 
Dioscuri in a chlena, holding a lance and standing 
by the side of a horse, ona tablet which is inscribed 
EVPAOIA; beneath is a demiurgus modelling a 
vase, of distorted figure with horns like Jupite 
Ammon,—before him is a furnace and implements 
around; over the stem isa mask of the sun,as repre 
sented on the medals of Rhodes, and a large hoe 
for pouring in the oil; on each side of the vessd 
are ten holes for lights; underneath is ins ribed, 
AABE ME TON HAIOC EPAT IN. “ Recei 
me, I am the son of Serapis.” This very rare anj 
beautiful work of Art was found at Puzzuoli, th 
bottom encrusted with madrepores. It formed om 
of the chief features in the celebrated Durand Co) 
lection. 52/. 10s.—Among the Limosine enames 
was a jewel casket; on the round lid is the subject 
of Abraham and Melchisedec, and Gideon, Be. 
shazzar’s Feast, and Moses striking the rock are a 
the sides, and subjects of Isaac and Joseph on the 
ends; the borders silver gilt. 84/.—An oval Salve, 
in the centre Joseph before Pharaoh, the border 
arabesques and fine arabesques beneath,—also 841. 

It appears from the Miscellaneous Estimates jus 
laid before Parliament, that the salaries of the thre 
Masters of Form, Colour, and Ornament at the 
School of Design at Somerset House have bee 
raised from 250/. to 3002. a-year each. The office 
of Director of the Provincial Schools has become 
our readers know, vacant by the appointment ¢ 
Mr. Wilson to the School at Glasgow; and th 
office will not be filled up,—the committee w 
dertaking to perform the duties previously intrusted 
to Mr. Wilson. The vote is the same as last yeate 
viz. 10,0002.; and it appears from the letter of M, 
Porter of the Board of Trade, that “about 16,00 
‘persons chiefly of the artizan class have passed 
through the Schools since the first formation.” The 
same estimates from which we derive this inform 
tion contain a yote of 150/. “for a model ofa 
statue of William Earl of Arundel” for the Net 
Houses of Parliament. This surely must be a mit 
take: the Lord Arundel to be commemorated 2 
the New Houses, must be the great collector of at 
and antiquities,—and his name was Thomas. Ones 
the heroes of ‘The Dunciad’ confounds John Ga 
with another Gay whose name was Joseph— 

And grasps an empty Joseph for a John. 
How odd it would be if the sculptor should carve ai 
“empty William” for a “ true Thomas!” 

We hope that what is now said about an intended 
removal of the Marble Arch in front of Buckinghat! 
Palace to Windsor Park will prove to be @ 
unfounded rumour—or that if such purpose be 
really entertained, it will be carefully reconsiderel 
ere further consideration shall come too late) 
Besides that the Arch would be quite out of keepiig 
with the Castle, its domain, and its associations— 
would be a great pity that the metropolis should } 
deprived of an ornamental structure for which § 
would not be at all difficult to find a site where 
might be made to show itself to far greater advan 





|than it has hitherto done. It must be owned, 
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gh, sold fa ever, that the public seem very indifferent as to 
There ay — becomes of the Arch; the organ of public 
Naples, 4 inion, the press, having little to say on the subject. 
A speculuy Be the ‘indifference manifested in the present case 
can j nge or not, strange it is that the necessity for 
1 and cove, nee the Marble Arch having been foreseen 
with figure - the moment when Mr. Blore’s plans for altering 
» An Ap. B ckingham Palace were adopted, it should not long 
n the Ij - now have been decided what was to be done with 
jax, Achilieg this structure. Yet, only last week the Chancellor 
his heel. of the Exchequer stated in the House that nothing 
Sthenethys. had then been determined on; consequently, if it has 
t spirit, ang gnce been resolved.to get rid of the Arch by packing 
—17 inches it off to Windsor, such resolution must have been a 
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of the three 


sery hasty and precipitate one. Several suggestions 
for disposing of the Arch have been thrown out, 
gs our readers know,—but so briefly that it may be 
questioned if they have caught the notice of those 
gho have voice and influence in deciding its fate. 
To be made with a good chance of attracting atten- 
tion, suggestions of the kind should be graphic as 
yell as verbal. We have a sketch now before us 
jn which the Arch is placed on the site of the pre- 
gent gateway into the courtyard in front of the 
British Museum, where a new lodge will have to 
beerected. In this drawing, the Arch is converted 
into one by the side passages being closed up,—but 
their arches retained on the exterior to form two 
compartments within which are recesses for the 
sentinels, in lieu of the paltry wooden boxes now 
employed. As regards the arch itself, it would 
become a far more important architectural object 
bere than on its original site; where, owing to the 
acess of space around it, it has a diminutive look. 
Another very great advantage here obtained would 
bethat of a due south aspect towards the street; 
whereas seen from the Park its front has always been 
in shadow, consequently deprived of the brilliancy 
of effect resulting from decided light and shade. 
Considered with regard to its effect on the fagade 
lehind it, the Arch would not obstruct a view of the 
latter more than any other structure for the same 
purpose, unless, as now intended, it is to be a very 
usignificant one.—The only piausible objection to 
this application of the Marble Arch is that of its 
being of a richer order, and otherwise more ornate in 
character, than the fagade of the Museum itself. 





























































MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HALLE, L. SLOPER, BENEDICT, and STERNDALE 
NETT will perform Moscheles’ Concertante for 
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Ws and theiix AL MUSIC. On this occasion the Llungarian Vocalists 
at ill sing new pi the celebrated contra-bassist, Signor 
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y intr , 2, and Joachim Jead in succession, and 
4 rtier de ‘onta the renowned Pianist from Vienna, 
s last Veale Mi yill play for the first time in London. ‘Io prevent inconvenience 
etter of M, to Members and their friends personally introduccd, Vi-itors wil 


beve a portion of the room set apart for their accommodation.— 
Tickets, lvs. 6d. each, to be had at Cramer & Co.'s, Regent Street. 
Nofree admissions, except those of Hon. Members granted for this 
nee. J, ELLA, Director. 
HERR ERN and HERR HALL announce that 
7 will give a GRAND EVENING CONCERT, with full 
avEsin at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

structions in the Art of Playing the Pianoforte. 
By Jules Benedict. 

quel, Sc. By Jules Benedict. 

Tisimpossible within any space under our command 
enumerate the different humours in which piano- 


uld carve a 
an intended 


Buckinghat 
> to bea 


purpose bem ¢ playing has been attacked. They may, how- 
recons er, be divided into two leading sections: that com- 


e too latefiprising what may be called the special mechanists of 


it of keeping Me instrument, and that which includes the general 
ociations—Huicians, Within the last twenty years manual 
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tterity has been taxed to such a point that it 
fms impossible to imagine or anticipate any new 
FXoveries. After what Chopin and Henselt and 
Liszt have ordained, there will be no possibility of 
tetching the average five fingers to wider exten- 


sions. After what Thalberg has accomplished, no 
professor can call the thumb to new duties. For 
more rapid and hazardous octave-playing than Drey- 
schock’s, steam men and women must be fitted up: 
and with their appearance will begin the days (blessed 
ones to M. Erard and Mr. Broadwood) of a new 
grand piano once a fortnight or thereabouts! Never- 
theless, strange to say, if we turn from these brilliant 
and taking inventions to the precept and practice- 
music of those elder writers for keyed instruments 
who flourished ere the Haydns and Mozarts began 
to introduce a lighter, more elegant and vocal style 
of composition or the Clementis attempted to evoke 
,a drama out of the pianoforte—a conviction breaks 
upon the mind that as regards essential command 
of the instrument the amount of progress made is 
really much lessthan might havebcen fancied, A pupil 
perfect in Bach stands a far better chance of proving 
equal to the new effects of Thalberg than Thalberg’s 
pupil of going accurately and expressively through 
| the Suites, Fugues and Fantasias of Bach. We 
could add more to signalize many losses of great 
value—to lament the neglect of some of the highest 
pleasures and privileges of the pianoforte player 
which has been encouraged during the reign of the 
modern school :—pointing out, for instance, how com 
mand over modulation, extemporaneous fancy, and 
science on the part of the pianist have become the 
exception, whereas heretofore they were the rule. But 
these are not the time and place for such adjust- 
ments :—enough to say, that some chance appears of 
the composer's teaching being again accepted as a 
wider, larger and more profitable course of instruc- 
tion than the :sere finger-mechanist’s—and that, to 
a certain degree, the publication before us is a sign of 
the times.—M. Benedict's original exercises for the 
hand seem generally good rather than referable to 
any peculiar system of pianism. His examples for 
the study of style and expression have been gathered 
widely from every corner of the musical earth—too 
many, perhaps, from Opera-land; but the pupil can 
hardly do them justice without gaining more enlarged 
notions of the Art in general than he could possibly 
have derived from studying the progressive exer- 
cises of one solitary master. On the whole—though 
many have been “the instructions” put before 
the world—these by M. Benedict claim still a re- 
commendation of their own, as disclosing a happy 
combination of what is strict with what is liberal in 
teaching. 

A much smaller publication, but of its kind useful, 
and sensibly executed, is The Elements of Music 
Systematically Explained. By Henry C. Lunn.— 
Perhaps the chapter on the various species of Time | 
might be extended with advantage in a future edition; 
secing that “ ¢imelessness”’ is the Englishman’s weak 
point—and a few plain directions and hints con- 
cerning rhythm and accent can never be too early 
administered in counteraction of a defect so general 
as almost to seem generic. 














PuitHarmonic Concerts.—The programme of the 
Seventh Philharmonic Concert compels us to repeat 
with emphasis our recent strictures upon the strange 
policy of the Directors,—for the solo players engaged 
as regards novelty and merit were inferior to other | 
artists attainable, whom the subscribers would have 
preferred. Comparisons are invidious, and we have no 
wish to annoy resident professors of established repu- 
tation; but it must be again pointed out sforzando 
that residence should be no plea for preference at our 
model concert. Inasmuch as we object to the engage- 
ment there of third-rate foreign singers merely because 
their names (and imperfections) are new to London, 
do we protest against the exclusion of strangers of 
acknowledged and commanding excellence—merely 
because “——— has been used to play at one concert, 
and at another.” That the Concert Stick of 
Weber as given on Monday was by no means the best 
piece of pianism attainable was a feeling almost uni- 
versal among the subscribers. Should this be? Further 
with regard to the violin solo;—no just person (even 
supposing that hedoes not hold our opinions regarding 
precocious and prodigious exhibitions) could approve 
the appearance of a child-plaver already hackneyed 
on the stage of the Princess's Theatre, when Ernst and 
Molique have compositions to offer yet unknown— 
when Joachim is here, the most promising genius ! 

| of the day, and signally improved since his last 











visit. Mdlle. Wilhelmine Neruda—whom we may 
name, since there is small chance of our remarks 
reaching her painfully—has been capitally trained, 
and may, in time, emulate those more distinguished 
girl-violinists, the sisters Milanollo; but childish curi- 
osity and indulgent applause—were they not destruc- 
tive to their victim—are not the emotions to excite 
which the Philharmonic Concerts were founded. An 
artistic exhibition is thereby sunk to one of those 
inane shows which persons of quality not nice in 
their pleasures may frequent, but from which the 
thoughtful and the accomplished recoil. N either music 
nor morality (in the high sense of the latter word) 
will accredit such puerile and catch-penny work, 
In short, if the Society act as if it existed merely to 
feed London self-importance, or to do honour to 
special introductions, let it take heed lest some other 
established on a wider basis push it “ from its stool.” 
Its band is no longer our best orchestra,—being 
notoriously inferior as regards certain important wind- 
instruments. Its vocal performances are unquestion- 
ably less distinguished than they were in the days 
when Sontag, Malibran, Pasta, Stockhausen, and 
such artists habitually appeared. ‘The masterpieces 
of instrumental music are less young than they were; 
and few new works of first-class interest (now that 
Mendelssohn is gone) must, for a while at least, be 
looked for. There is, then, every need for the 
widest, largest, least sectarian vigilance to make 
amends fer the inevitable effects of Time and Change, 
In cordial kindness—which means the plainest truth 
—we lay these matters before the Directors: and 
shall continue to do so till their present disposition 
“to nod,”"—which has succeeded to the revival of 
their olden prosperity with a discouraging readiness 
—shall have given place to more energetic and 
generous counsels, 

Having “ made a clean breast” of our objection 
as regards the first part of the Seventh Concert, let 
us pass to a topic on which it is pleasanter to write. 
The second part consisted of Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony; which had been rehearsed with more 









| than usual care on Saturday, and which never before 


went so well in England. With regard to the per. 
formance, we observe that certain witnesses run more 
than usually wild :—finding fault without rhyme or 
reason.—N ow, the work is precisely one of those which 
will bear any amount of cavil on the part of rhapso- 
dists who will not admit that hard by its colossal beau- 
ties exists a colossal defect. Not merely is the last 
movement blanking in its incoherence—tedious in 
its elaborations—including patches and links to which 
no apology nor explanation can reconcile us; but it 
is not to be executed as intended by any conceivable 
chorus and quartett of solo singers. Even in Ger- 
many, where the pitch of all voices is generically 
higher, as that of orchestras is habitually lower, than 
in London, little or no expression can be given to the 
greater part of the movement. Tis enough if the 
voices scream their given notes in time and tune;— 
and hence is inevitable, under the best auspices (as, 
for instance, at the Bonn Festival), a hard and 
mechanical effect, destructive of every idea of poetry 
and fancy. This condition taken into account, Mon- 
day’s performance of even this terrible finale was 
meritorious. In the three preceding movements it 
was excellent. Certain wind instruments will not be 
steady; but allowing for their indecision, the opening 
allegro went gloriously—its gigantic proportions and 
forms revealed with the ease which is indispensable 
to their being rightly appreciated. The scherzo, too, 
was capitally played. In the adagio a far greater 
precision of tempo was attained than on any former 
occasion in England; the desideratum there is now 
more expression among the violins, whose part de- 
mands as much care and sensibility as any grand solo 
—and if to be given in accordance with the com- 
poser’s imaginings would claim separate rehearsal 
under some such great and poetical player as Ernst, 
who not only should read the music with intense feeling 
but, what is more, should communicate his individual 
reading to every individual playing with him. It is 
to be regretted when the full rendering of orchestral 
music rests upon rarely-attainable niceties such 
as these. Everybody can feel what is wanting—but 
not every one fairly apportions the blame of the de- 
ficiency. It looks well and reverent to a great man’s 
memory to be perpetually carping and cavilling if 
every thing which he has produced cannot be made 
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equally clear and perfect in interpretation. Our idea 
of reverence is a higher‘one—namely, to separate the 
true from the false, the grand from the grotesque, the 
noble from the incomplete in the works of greatness, 
be they ever so great—and this by diligent comparison 
and after careful study. Thus, alone, do we keep 
in a simple and healthy state that faculty of admira- 
tion in obedience to which (to use a strong figure) 
we prostrate ourselves implicitly before the master- 
pieces concerning which neither doubt nor misgiving 
can exist! 





Concerts oF THE WEeK.—UHerr Kuhe’s Concert, 
held on Monday, belonged to the better order of 
benefit concerts. His pianoforte playing is firm and 
good, because it is unexaggerated. Weber's Concert 
Stiick demands more elevation of style, fire, and tone 
than are at his disposal; but Liszt is the only pianist 
who renders that magnificent inspiration as it can— 
and therefore should—be given; and it was played by 
Herr Kuhe with conscientious neatness, volubility, 
and occasional elegance. It was, further, most nicely 
accompanied by Herr Strauss’s band. The place in 
the programme vacated by Herr Joachim’s absence, 
owing to indisposition, was filled by Herr Ernst.— 
A like substitution was made at the sixth meeting 
of the Musical Union, on Tuesday. There, the pieces 
of greatest interest were Beethoven's pianoforte Trio, 
No. 2, Op. 1 (with Herr Halle at the pianoforte), and 
his posthumous Quartett in B flat, Op. 130. We are 
now—after repeated and attentive hearings—con- 
vinced that no light is to be thrown into the dark 
places of this work. Bright points it has many :— 
the cavatina or brief adagio, in particular, is a move- 
ment of the deepest melodic expression and the 
richest harmonic beauty; and wondrously were both 
rendered. ‘The romanticists, with M. Berlioz at 
their head, who hold Beethoven's last manner to be 
an advance on the old forms of writing, will possibly 
raise an outcry on hearing the same described as 
retrogression, not progress. 
tion. Short movements (and there are six in this 
Quartett—not counting the changes from adagio to 
allegro in the first division) were the resource of a 
Mozart and a Haydn when they were trying new 
forms of composition. ‘Thus, the first Symphonies 
by the former are perpetually subdivided,—while 
the early minuets of both have a smallness and 
triviality which, as compared with the more developed 
minuets and scherzi of Beethoven, resemble the tiny 
pensée of the hedge-row measured against the perfected 
heart’s ease of the modern garden. As science ranged 
wider and fancy grew bolder, continuity and space 
were found essential and proportionable with all 
truly noble ideas. In this particular Quartett we have 
chips, as it were, of many colossi,—but (the cavatina 
excepted) not a movement which may not be com- 
plained of either as fragmentary or as having been 
cut short. The last charge may be laid against both 
the presto and the movement alla danza tedesca. 
For these reasons, gigantic though some of the 
thoughts be and picturesque others, we are compelled 
to offer a restricted homage to these Posthumous 
Quartetts. The one in question could hardly have 
been given better,—nor, we may add, more respect- 
fully and intelligently listened to. 

The Concert at the Royal Italian Opera on 
Wednesday morning was a cento of popular music 
performed by most of the vocalists of the corps,—one 
or two being apologized for as “indisposed.” To 
this on Thursday succeeded one of Signor Ronconi’s 
“few and far between” public appearances, in the 
shape of a letter to the newspapers, come sopra 
bewailing himself, and attacking his directors—by 
way of accounting for the disappointment so far as 
he was concerned. To the attractions of the 
orchestral performances were added Herr Halle’s 
playing of Mendelssohn’s first pianoforte Concerto. 
Miss Hayes claims kindly notice because she seems 
desirous of coming home “ in very deed” otherwise 
of taking her place in the orchestra as a singer of 
English music. She has many requisites entitling 
her to first honours there; but if her version of 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ is to be accepted as any 
fair specimen of her manner, she has to train her 
articulation back into an English clearness—since at 
present she is too apt to “ throw over” all consonants 
for the sake of Italianized vowels. She has further 
to beware of a tardiness, not to say heaviness, of 


Yet such is our convic- 
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delivery: a fault, strange as the propensity seems 
among a people so impulsive and mercurial, more or 
less chargeable upon every Irish singer whom we have 
heard. Meanwhile, her voice is recovering from the 
fatigue which somewhat impaired its lower tones on 
her first arrival in England; and turns out to be 
more solid in timbre than then seemed the case. 

Mr. G. Osborne received his friends on Thursday; | 
and, as every musical host worth visiting will do, him- 
self provided the most interesting part of the enter- 
tainment. A pianoforte Sestett with wind instruments, 
and yet more a pianoforte Trio with stringed ones, 
gave us new occasion to recognize their composer as 
the possessor of ideas at once elegant in their ¢ournure 
and pleasantly national. Some timidity of hand 
might be felt in the literal reiteration of certain pas- 
sages, where a more experienced writer would have 
thrown in touches of variety. Neither as regards 
second part to the allegro and rondo, or coda to both 
movements has Mr. Osborne done complete justice 
to his own ideas. But his determination to essay 
the classical form, considering that he enjoys a Lon- 
don and Paris reputation for fantasias, notturni, bril- 
liantly-delicate variations, and other such filagree- | 
work, of itself and for itself claims the best present | 


construction, and justifies pleasant hope for the future. | 


Haymarket.—On Wednesday, Mr. Wallack ap- | 
peared as Reuben Glenroy in Morton's comedy of | 
* Town and Country.’ This is a style of character | 
which, like the play of which it forms part, is rather | 
out of date, though a comparatively modern piece. | 
The fashion of homely sentiment prevails no longer. | 
A wild gush of poetry has passed over the popular mind | 
—‘‘fate, and metaphysical aids” have been invoked 
in song and in story—andastrong, deepinterest is now 
required to satisfy public expectation. Such plays | 
as ‘ Town and Country’ are shallow in meaning, and | 
so facile in structure that every turn of fortune in | 
them may be readily anticipated. But the part of 
Reuben Glenroy has, nevertheless, received illustration 
from the talents of eminent actors; it was one to| 
which Edmund Kean even gave remarkable intensity. 
Mr. Wallack is not deficient either in passion or in 
grace. Ile looks well the self-taught, studious, re- 
flective, compassionate and active Welsh mountaineer. 
Mr. Wallack may, indeed, be considered the last of | 
the school of actors who can fill with propriety the 
half melo-dramatic, half legitimate class of histrionic 
impersonations. He was most successful in the scene | 
of agony immediately after the abduction of his 
mistress. There was a reality in his grief, despair 
and indignation that touched the heart painfully. 
There was the fault—which is not that of the actor, 
but that of the author—that these domestic sorrows, 
not being accompanied with poetic reliefs, are sent 
into the soul with unmitigated anguish. The clownish 
part of Hawbuck was enacted with his accustomed 
humour by Mr. Keecley,—and Trot by Mr. Buck- 
stone was very rich, Mr. Webster in Cosey had a} 
part precisely suited to his idiosynerasy. Miss Horton 
in The Ion. Mrs. Glenroy was excellent; and Rosalie 
Somers has rarely had a better representative than 
Miss Reynolds. When we add that Mrs. Trot was | 
performed by Mrs. Glover, the cast may be accepted 
for what is called “a strong bill; and it succeeded 
to the full content of all parties. The “ Original 
Epilogue” was on this occasion spoken by Mr. Web- 
ster and Mr. Buckstone, amidst general laughter and 
applause. The comedy of * Wild Oats’ followed; in 
which Mr. Wallack repeated his character of Rover, 
and again showed himself an admirable actor of the | 
old school,—the last echoes of which are becoming 
fainter and fainter every day. The new style of 
acting has scarcely an element in common with it:— 
so completely have the taste of the time and the 
stage both changed. 














New Srranp.—On Monday was produced a new | 
piece taken from the French opera ‘ Le Val d’Andorre,’ 
by MM. St. Georges and Halévy. It is entitled here 
‘Honesty is the Best Policy.’ The interest turns 
upon a foundling girl, Rosa de Mai (Mrs. Compton) 
embezzling a sum of money to rescue her lover 
Stephan (Mr. Leigh Murray) from the conscription. 
Of course, she means to return the money next day, 
but is unable to do so, The plot is complicated by 
the fact that the person defrauded is a lady also in 
love with Stephan. 


But as by means of Lejoyeux, a\ 


goatherd, (Mr. Farren) the supposed Spanish w 
Theresa (Mrs. Stirling) is proved to be a ry 
widow and the mother of the poor « , 
ends happily. The piece was success 
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Mesicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—Mr, 
has closed his season at the Princess's Thea 
more musically worthless is not recorded even } 
the chronicles of Mr. Maddox. Wee imagine, ty. 
that it can hardly have proved profitable tp the 
theatre, though the situation of the building se 
favourable that (as was graphically said the other 
day) “there is no keeping Oxford Street out of the 
house.” Seriously, our best chance of a comic oper 
—as the French use the term—is there gratuitoygy 
and vexatiously destroyed. : 

It is now pretty certainly understood that English 
Opera is once again to be adventured at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under the auspices of Mr. Stammers ani 
Mr. Sims Reeves in combination,—alternated With 
the farewell dramatic performances of Mr. Macready 
With regard to the musical part of the speculation, 
we see nothing probable save another failure,—unles 
a plan of operations totally different from those of 


Maddog 
fre. One 


any preceding management be carried out. England 
now possesses sufficient materials for a good o 


supposing them to be properly disciplined and em. 
ployed. This employment, however, must be not jn 
ephemeral modern foreign works translated—nor ye 
exclusively in the classical masterpieces which ar 
truly somewhat well-worn; but in new productions 
written as much for actor TS—as much 
for a public of gentlemen and ladies as for street 
audiences—and more for the stage than for the music. 
shops. 

Mendelssohn's music to ‘Athalie’ will be repeated, 
“ by desire,” at Exeter Hall, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, on the 23rd, together with the Dettingen 
*Te Deum’ of Handel.—_Mr. W. S. Bennett is to 
conduct for Mr. Stammers the ‘ Antigone’ choruses, 
—which have been postponed till the 27th; and, le 
us add, are almost as good as new to the Lon 
doner, — having never hitherto been adequately 
performed. We are glad to note every such ev: 
dence of the necessity of good conducting being fel 
by the public. That something in the shape of 
connected composition by way of concert-music 3 
increasingly wanted, must be owned when we find » 
flimsy a production as M. Félicien David's ‘ Désert 
reappearing on the horizon, Yesterday the work (or 
part of it) was to be performed twice: in the mom- 
ing at Madame Dulcken's benefit concert,—in the 
evening at M. Jullien’s Concert Monstre. Surely 
our young Englishmen might furnish the world 
with a “wilderness” of ‘ Deserts’ better than M. 
David's,—were they to please to set about it. 

Our German Opera managers seem bent on 
keeping up their character for pre-eminence in bad 
management. Every one who saw the Leporello 
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of Herr Formes, in ‘Don Juan,’ describes it in ae 
terms calculated to quicken curiosity as a perfort- the Eng 
ance remarkable for power and originality. Argal al 
| —instead of giving this original Leporelio a chance § i. di 
with “the town” on those open evenings when togethe 
| there are few more tempting entertainments to keep tro-fol 
the curious away—the public has been baulked by fabulou 
a repetition of ‘ Martha.’ It is a comfort to believe ofthe r 
that a good artist (and such we shall hold Her The we 
Formes to be till convinced of the contrary) wif; 1. 
always in England prove in the end to be stronger § 
than bad management. Paris, | 
It is with the mingled feelings which must always ce 
attend the re-appearance after a long pause of @ embla 
great artist, that we read Mr. Mitchell's announce § ,.,, 
ment of Madame Cinii-Damoreau as about to sig @ yi, 
at his benefit-performance on Wednesday next. A —Par 
letter from Paris apprises us that this may he cor @ 1:4, 
sidered as merely a “ card’’ announcing the Lady's digiou 
intention of remaining in London for some time, er and br 
| the purpose of giving lessons. One so unparagonet @ ae 
among brilliant vocalists as Madame Cinti-Damoreat @ 4), y, 
ought to have no difficulty in finding immediate Hg, «. 
occupation,—rich as we are already in first-clasf .,.. 
professors of singing. of tall 
A festival of singing societies is to be held at n 
Ghent on the 5th and 6th of August :—which some fixed 

| of our autumn tourists (if autumn tourists there be) which 
may like to attend. LB prope 
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n a wi finely destroyed all talk concerning foreign music; | tubes are eight in number; four of which, smaller " a 
eling a belt ‘Chapels are in a state of dissolution as well | than the rest, are to be seen in course of construction, N E W 
Y ent, al y, Chambers, and the personnel of court-theatres | on scaffolding of great strength, occupying the spaces 
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eden and by the excessive luxury of a strongly constituted 
Damoreat y “Stocracy :— Paris charms by the grace of its details, 
sonmediale the variety of its aspects, the unforeseen character of 
first-class the “ gipsy” life in which the inhabitants delight. In 
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saving itself by flight in every direction. Among 
her refugees, Herr Wagner, the Dresden Kapell- 
geister and composer, who is said to have flourished 
his baton somewhat discordantly during the recent 
Saxon insurrection, has arrived in Paris.—Meanwhile, 
there is & promise of ‘ Le Prophéte* being produced 
ipmediately at Berlin.—In the French capital, the 
tivity with which the political game of Rouge et Noir 

,on doesnot prevent the preparation of less momen- 
tously exciting playthings. Among other novelties are 
mentioned a two-act work for the Grand Opéra, with 
music by Herr Rosenhain—‘ Le Saint Sylvestre,’ a 
mie opera in three acts, by M. Bazin—and the 
‘Last Judgment,’ a drama about to be presented at 
the Thédtre Historique ; for the music of which M. 
faicien David will be answerable, after having been 
engaged on it fora twelvemonth past.— W e read 
in the Gazette Musicale of certain new Masses 
yhich have been recently produced—one by that 
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time, however, Pestilence is doing its fearful part in 
the discouragement of Art in Paris.—Rumours of the 
deaths of several distinguished persons have for some 
days past been current in our musical and dramatic 
Greles, but we wait for official confirmation ere we 
reord them. Be the amount of loss greater or less— 
the influence of the spoiler is seriously felt. Though 
fall people under the sun and moon our neighbours 
gethemost likely to treat their guestsafter the fashion 
of the gay Florentine whose Decameron owed its 
being to his presence,—it nevertheless appears that 
Cholera has thinned the theatres to a degree which is 
gonce awful and significant. The managers have 
ben combining to memorialize Government for 
secour in their present state of imminent destitution. 
—Theabove facts, we suppose, throw some light upon 
an announcement that among the latest departures 
fr California from Havre were ten choristers, three 
comets-a-piston, a flutist, two violinists, two violon- 
cellists, a clarinet player, and a trombone. More 
extensive musical emigrations are announced as im- 
pending. 

On Monday the annual dinner of the Drury Lane 
Theatrical Fund was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
—the Duke of Beaufort in the chair. After the 
usual address by Mr. Harley, subscriptions were an- 
nounced to the amount of 5502. Six more annui- 
tants are shortly, it was said, to be added to the 
present list; and, according to Mr. Harley’s account, 
the present state of the fund needs support in order 
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4 Frenchman's Impressions of London.—A writer 
inthe Moniteur Universel thus describes his visit to 
the English Capital.—A few men of talent who, amid 
the serious circumstances by which we are surroun- 
ded, did not despair of the French spirit, have met 
together, and organised those trips which have the 
two-fold advantage of being accessible to all by their 
fabulous cheapness and getting rid of all the ennuis 
ofthe material details of the journey and the residence. 
The week thus spent in London was worth two. What 
more particularly curious to a Frenchman ina 
visit to England, and especially toa Frenchman from 
Paris, is to find himself, at the end of twenty-four 
hours, cast upon a city which presents so little re- 
femblance to what he knows, in the midst of man- 
ners and customs so different. London isa city in 
*hich everything is arranged for a life within doors : 
—Paris is made for living in the street. London as- 
tonishes by its monotonous immensity, by the pro- 
tigious establishments of this people of shopkeepers, 


will 
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aword, London resembles a hive :—Paris an aviary 
of talking birds, 


between the land towers and the inland abutments, 
which are 230 ft. apart, at either extremity of the 
bridge; two tubes being placed parallel to each other, 
forming the road-way to and fro. The four larger 
ones are placed together on stages reaching into the 
river, and covering a long distance along the Carnar- 
vonshire shore, each measuring 472 ft. in length, and 
weighing 1,800 tons. Three piers of masonry of 
stupendous dimensions, the highest of which rises on 
the Britannia Rock in the middle of the straits 
some 230 ft., being about 70 ft. higher than the arch 
hollowed out for the reception of the tubes, stands 
towering over the fuaming waters. The traveller is 
also attracted by the colossal sculpture of four mon- 
ster lions, which distinguish the entrance to the 
tubes, two at each end, couched on the summit of 
lofty pedestals. They contain about 8,000 cubic 
feet of limestone. Near to the stage on which the 
tubes are erected are eight pontoons, two of iron 
and the others of wood, ready for floating the 
first tube to its resting-place between the pillars. This 
has just been completed. The pileson which it was 
built have been removed, and it now rests on two 
walls of masonry, erected at either end, affording 
sufficient room for placing the immense pontoons 
beneath. Its strength has been tested with satisfactory 
results. Coils of rope cable, which will be used to 
guide the tube when afloat, by means of strong 
capstans fixed on the shore, have been brought to 
the spot, and experiments are being daily made by 
the parties on whom the responsibility of removal 
rests to ensure success, The ponderous hydraulic 
machinery for raising the tube to its proper elevation 
is being placed in the archway of the towers, and the 
preparations in every department are carried on with 
great earnestness. The length of the bridge, when 
completed, will exceed a quarter of a mile. 

New York as it isto be.—We know nothing more 
frightful than to look at a plan of New York, and 
fancy what it will be when the whole island is built 
upon. Never was so noble a gift of nature so sacri- 
ficed to mathematical precision and utilitarian caprice. 
Let the reader imagine a dozen of Harley-streets, 
Baker-streets,and Edgeware-roads, all parallel toeach 
other, and extending ina straight line from six to ten 
miles in length, without a Hyde Park, a Regent's 
Park, or a Hampstead intervening, and intersected 
rectangularly at unvarying intervals by a couple of 
hundred cross streets, all the ditto of each other,—and 
he will have some notion of what New York is to be. 
—Daily News. 

Flexible Ivory.—It has been long known that in 
subjecting bones to the action of hydrochloric acid, 
the phosphate of lime which forms one of their 
component parts is extracted. Bones preserved in 
this manner retain their original form and acquire 
great flexibility. It is by this process that M. 
Charriére, the maker of surgical instruments in Paris, 
softens the ivory of which he makes use to manufac- 
ture flexible tubes, probes, and other instruments. 
These pieces, after receiving the required form and 
polish, are steeped either entirely or partially in acid 
diluted with water, where they remain as long as 
required. The ivory, after having undergone this 
preparation, becomes supple, flexible, elastic and 
assumes rather a yellowish colour. In the course of 
drying it again becomes hard and inflexible; but the 
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I. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By various Writers. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D. Now complete in 3 vols. 
medium 8yo. with 560 Illustrations on Wood, 5%. 15s, 6d. cloth 
lettered. 


** Subscribers are requested immediately to complete their 
Sets, 


“ As we have mentioned the work, we may add that the title gives 

a very inadequate idea of the contents, as regards either extent or 
quality. Who would suppose that it contains the Fathers of the 
Church, and also heretics of note? Who would look here for an 
account (the best it has ever been our fortune to see) of the works 
of St. Jerome? Indeed, it is not easy to determine how low down 
in pvint of date it was intended to come. We have a copious ac- 
count of Theodore Gaza, who died a.p, 1478. Many of the articles 
ssertations, and some of them highly interesting, 

etus. The genes 











“ ical tables, too, are of great 
value; and the engravings of coins, thickly scattered over the 
volume, give it a living character. Altogether, this Dictionary, the 





work of thirty-six scholars—all names of note, who have made 
great use of the best German writers—is, on most subjects con- 
nected with Greek and Roman literature, in the Christian as well 
as heathen sense, a library in itself.”— English Journal of Education, 


“The book is condensed, well-digested, well-proportioned, and, 
considering the extent of subject, wonderfully complete. There is 
nothing superfluous either in matter or style. There was too much 
»e said, and too little space to put it in, to allow the privilege of 
diffuseness to any of the writers. The number of names little 
known, which as we turn over its pages we find to be, nevertheless, 
far from unimportant in the history of Greek literature, is quite 
surprising. A series of full-length figures, for example, arise out 
of the hints and anecdotes of Athenseus ; and the series of biogra- 
phies of the lesser lyric poets seem to us particularly valuable. We 
must add, that as far as we have been able to carry our examina- 
tion, the authorities appear to have been always carefully verified. 
There is nothing more important in a book of this class. Autho- 
rities at second-hand are in no case to be relied upon.—The book is 
the reverse of pedantical or merely scholastic in its tone, and is, in 
fact, designed for every class of reader Whether the school-boy 
secks his first acquaintance with its historic and mythic person- 
ages, or the student desires larger views to correct his first impres- 
sions, or the man of more mature years would recall the know- 
ledge of his youth to obtain examples and comparisons for the 
business of life, this Dictionary will be acceptable to all. We can 
imagine no one from whom it dves not challenge eager welcome.” 

ccaminer, 

* The list of contributors is itself a sufficient guarantee for its 
excellence. Among them are to be found men of the highest 
standing in this country 1 as scholars and teachers,—together 
with several Germans of € hed reputation. Such an array of 
talent and scholarship is ly to be met with. The work has 
been rendered as effective as possible by the adoption of the prin- 
division of labour; articles upon particular subjects 

ned to those whose studies have been specially 
althenceum, 
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directed that way.” 


Il. 


. . 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
ANTIQUITIES. By various Writers. Edited by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM SMITH. Second Edition, revised throughout, with 
very numerous Additions and Alterations. 1 thick vol. 8vo, 
with 500 Engravings on Wood, 2s. cloth lettered. 

“Great improvements have been made in this work since the 
first edition. Many of the most important articles have been re- 
written, several omitted subjects supplied, and the whole subjected 
to thorough revision. Beside additional illustrations, the present 
volume contains more than three hundred pages of new matter.— 
It is decisive evidence how greatly such a book was wanted that a 
large impression should have been sold so quickly, and we ho 
that 1 ess success will reward the spirit and enterprise of the 
sublishers till the whole of Dr. Smith's plan shall be completed. 

he Dictionary of Biography is already, we believe, nearly finished ; 
and this, with the promised Dictionary of Ge aphy. and the 
work we have been noticing, will form an Encyclopedia of the 

Classic ages such as no country yet can boast. Anu rtaking 

honourable to all concerned in it, and challenging e T support 

from every lover and student of the Classics.”— Examiner. 
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A School Dictionary of Antiqui- 
TIES. Selected and Abridged from the * Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. By WILLIAM SMITH, L.L.D., 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 
1 vol. small Svo. illustrated by 203 Engravings on Wood, price 
108. 6d. cloth, 





flexibility of the ivory may be restored by wetting, 
either by surrounding it with a piece of wet linen or 
by placing sponge in the cavities of the pieces. 
Some pieces of ivory have been kept in a flexible 
state in the acidulated water for eight days; they 
were neither changed nor injured, nor too much 
softened,—they had acquired no taste nor any dis- 
agreeable smell. The preparation of flexible ivory 
may give rise to various useful applications of it in 
the arts or in manufactures. —Patent Journal. 





To CornesPonpENts.—J. G.—E. C. S.—A. S—A. A.—E. T. 
—A. J.—Senex—received. 
MEDICAL STUDENTS OF THE LoNDON University.—We will 





The Britannia Bridge.—The 19th inst. is the day 
xed for mooring the first of the stupendous tubes 
Yhich will form the Britannia Bridge to the piers 
Proposed for their reception. The Carnarvon Herald, 
Ma notice of the forthcoming event, says, ‘‘ The 
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make some inquiry into the matters complained of in the 
letter of certain of the students of this institution. 
G. H. K. 1.—If this correspondent will refer to our paper 
of the 9th inst. | p. 605] he will tind the correction which he 
| desires made at the bottom of the last column under the 
| head of ** Erratum.” 


“ Of the Abridgment before us, it is enough to say that it has 
been made by the Editor of the original work, who could thus 
afford to leave out all ostentatious references, controversial dis- 
cussions, and other irrelevant matter; that the articles are clear 
and concise; that the woodcuts— illustrations from ancient works 
of art—are as useful as they are ornamental ; and that altogether 
the work, whether regarded as a school book, or as a manual for 
the general reader, who may not have yey: aerenne” of a clas- 
| sical education, leaves little or nothing to be desired.” 
wane , Englizh Journal of Education, 





lv. 


| Chronological Tables of Greek and 

ROMAN LTLISTORY, Civil and Literary. With Tables of 
Greek and Roman Measures, Weights, and Money. Edited by 
WILLIAM SMITH,L.L.D. Reprinted from the Dictionaries 
of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 
Medium 8yo. 58, cloth lettered. 


London: TayLtor, Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row; 


And Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TO APPEAR DURING THE PRESENT MONTIL. 


The Dead Sea and the Jordan. 
In &vo. with numerous Engravings, bound, 
NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA AND 
SOURCE OF THE JORDAN. 
UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
ATES, 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S. 


Commander of the Expeditin 
On Saturday, June 16. 


IT. 
New Historical Work, 
- UNIFORM WITH MR. PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols. svo. with a Volume of Illustrations, 
THE LIBERTY OF ROME: a History. 


WITH AN AC rept a T us LIBERTY OF 


By SAMUEL S120, Esq. 
(On Monday, J 
It. 
New Work by the Author of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portra ma of goes Quartier and General 


THE CONQU E ST ‘OF CANADA. 


By the Author of ‘ Hoc HEL AC 
On "Thursday, June 21, 


ne 18. 


In post 8vo. 
SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS 
TRIUMPHED. 


By the Author of ‘ Tue Gaot Cnaprarn.” 
On Friday, June 22. 


S-velk ost &vo. 
OWEN GLENDOWR: OR, 


IN WALES. 
By MISS HARDY. 


THE PRINCE 


(On Friday, June 22. 


| In the press, and ant will published, e tre, cloth boards, 8vo. 
6d. ; 


; large paper, 
i\ Isc ELLANEOU $ POET RY ; including the | 
4 Restoration of the Jews, and a Collection of Fables. 
By the late Sir WILLIAM ASHEURNHAM, Bart. 
R. Bentley, New Burling ton ~street. 


FEW WORDS ‘on CATHEDRAL MUSIC, 


Fi and the Musical System of the Church, 


Reform. 
By SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WESLEY, Mus. Doc. 
To which are appended, Two Vocal C 
late Samuet WesLey. o 
mdon: Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
and Chappell, New Bonk d-st -street. Leeds: Richard Slocombe, 





ow ready, 1 1 vol. post 8ve 
Ca ‘SSIONS of a HYP OCHON DRIAC; 


or, the Adventures of a diye in Gensoh of Health. 
Cc. 
Saunders & Otley, P ublishers s, Conduit street. 


ust published. price 1s 6d., or free by post 28. 
G AS L IG LITING: its Progress and its Prospects; 
Js with Remarks on the Rating of Gas- Mains, and a Note on 


the Electric Light. 
By J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R. 
John W. Parker, West Sizand. 
Just published, 
PORTRAIT OF THE REV. ~¥ —- UNT, 
Third Edition, price 6s. Vol. I. o 
OSTHUMOUS § ERMON vS. 
Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M. Rector of Streatham. 
a Portrait of the Author. 
Also, price Gs. each 
Second Editions of the Second and Third Volumes. 


by the same Author. 

th) FAMIL r§ EXPOSITION of the PE NT ATEUCH—GENE- 
SIS, 6s.; EXODUS and LEVITICUS, 3rd edition, 68; and 
NU MBE RS ang DEU TeROnOny 2nd edition, 6 —-SERMONS 
preached at Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea. 6th editic on, 12mo. 6. 
cloth —LECTU RES on oe H ISTORY of ELISHA. Price 5s. 6d, 
cloth, 5th edition. — On JACOB. _ 16th edition, 4s. 6¢.— On ST. 
PBTEK. 18th edition, 4s. 6d.—On ABRAHAM, 13th edition, 53. 6d. 
—On ST. PAUL. 10th edition, os 58. Gd. each, On OU R LORD 
and SAVI¢ JESUS CHRIST. 3 vols. 5s, 6d. each, ae 
DISCOURS on some of the Dot TRINAL ARTIC the 
CHURCH of ENGLAN 9th edition, 58. 6d. — EXP OSIT 1ON 
of the EPISTL to the SEVEN CHURCHES. _ 5th edition, 
5a. 6d. cloth. aii TWOS 
LORD'S SUPPER. Sth edition, 1a — TRIAL of the SPIRITS. 
7th edition, 1s. 6d. 

Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 


London : 





By the 
With 


| 


with a Plan of | 


ympositions in Score, by the | 


| (ounTy FIRE OFFICE, 50, Ree 


-MONS on the SACRAMENT of the | 


THE ANEROID BAROMETER, 
Just published, price le, 6d, 
FEW REMARKS upon the CONSTRY 
TION and PRINCIPLES of ACTION of the AN 
BAROMETER, a newly-invented portable Instrument BRON 


Observations upon, and Use of, the Barometer ; i. With 
Torricellian Tube, &c. Defence Ce Of the! 


By CHARLES FRODSHAM, F.R.A.S., Assoc, LOR. 


FE. Baxter, Bookseller, 79, Strand. 





This day, 8vo. price 9, 


JINE LECTURES on the HOLY SACRA 

i MENT of the LURD’S SDPPER, delivered at the 

logical Lecture ST ig in the Cathedral of Chic ester ji hen 

Year MDC ( CXL VI 1% B y the Rev, MiloMas 8. L. Vog ax 
f.A. Prebendary of Wightering; and Vicar of W 

thy Sussex. of Walverton with 

wo: John Henry Parker, and 377, 


Strand, . 
li. Mason, Chichester. London; aad 


i. 
gent-sti 
and No.2, Royal E sone Buildings. meet, 

Established 1 
It is respectfully notified to parties heebdiog policies in this 
the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that the same sh, 
be paid on or before the 9th of July. The receipts are lying at th 
— office, — oa the weg of ee sev oe Sa . 
The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advan’ 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large oe are of public appt 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and libe 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to ps arties apply 
personally, or by Pinal t> the head office, or to any of its Agents ig 
wh o are appointed in one y principal towns of the United tne 
om. . BEAU MONT, Managing Director 
a ———. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE attention of parties desirous of j insuring their 
orto is requested to the important advantages to bes secured 
bv effecting policies with the SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
A printed statement of the large additions made to the policies 
at the last two periodical investigations may be hadat theOffices 
London Offices, 37, Cornhill. 





LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD, 

Vice- President—Right Hon. the Earl of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. | Jchn Kingston, Esq. 
Robert Gileapie,, Esq. | RK. Oliverson, E 

E. Goodhart, —a J. Robertson, Esq. 
H. M. Kemshead, H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Prospectuses and cables” in detail may be ow of the Offices, 27, 
Cornhill, London, F. G. SMITH, See. 
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The followi 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


ARE NOW READY. Just published, neat cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


ORNAMENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
POULTRY, 
THEIR HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT. 


By the Rev. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A., 


Rector of Intwood with Keswick. 


Eliot Warburton, Esq. 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE RUPERT 
THE CAVALIERS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 


Author of ‘The Crescent and the Cross.’ 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 20. 28, 


AND 


us Waterlc 


va TAR 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE CONSTITUENT NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE, 

FROM MAY, 1848, 

With Personal Sketches of the most distinguished Characters. 

By J. F. CORKRAN, Esq. 


( 


THE BIRDS TREATED OF ARE:— 


The Bernicle Goose, 

The Brent Goose, 

The Turkey, 

The Pea Fowl, 

The Blue Dun Fowl, 

The Lark-crested Fowl, 
The Poland Fowl}, 

Bantam Fowls, 

The Rumpless Fowl, 

The Silky and Negro Fowls, 
The Frizzled or Friesland Fowls 


The Canada Goose, 

The Egyptian or Cape Goose, 

The Musk Duck, 

The Grey China Goose, 

The White Fronted or Laughing 
Goose, 

The Wigeon, 

The Teal, and its congeners, 

The White China Goose, 

The Tame Duck, 

The Domestic Goose, 


Domestic Fowl] in general, 

The Guinea Fow), 

The Spanish Fowl, 

The Speckled Dorkings, 

The Cochin-China Fowl, 

The Malay Fowl, 

The Pheasant Malay Fowl, 

The Game Fowl, 

The Golden and Silver Hamburgh 
Fowls, 

The Cuckoo Fowl, 

The Mute Swan, 


Robert Beil, Esq 
MEMORIAL S OF THE CIV IL WAR. 


ng the Concluding Volume of 
THE . AIRE AX CORRESPONDENCE, 
By ROBERT BELL, Esq. 
Author of * The Life of Canning,’ * History of Russia,’ &. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 11 10s. 
*x* The First Two Volumes of this work, comprising the Reign 
of Charles I. may be had separately. 
Iv. 


Herman Melville, Esq 


MARDI, AND A VOYAGE THITHE R., 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, Esq. 
‘Author of ‘ Omoo’ and * Typee. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 11. 118. 6d. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO 
EXPLORE THE WHITE NILE. 
UNDERTAKEN BY ORDER OF MEHEMET ALI. 
By CHARLES OK gape ak From the German, 


‘Contains a good deal of useful information, pleasantly presented, interspersed with picturesque sketches, and varied 
y disquisitions of the naturalist.”—Spectator. 

** Full of amusement and instruction for the lover of nature.”—Railway Chronicle. 

** By far the best work on Poultry that has ever been published. It is delightfully written, and full of practical know- 
ledge. The author has, for some time, been a close observer of the habits and characteristics of poultry; and he has 
had the assistance of numerous active friends in different parts of the country.”—Midland Counties’ Herald. 

** At length the poultry-loving public have obtained a book on which they may depend for full and accurate informa 
tion on the breeding, rearing, and management of fowls, It is evidently the work of a gentleman, a scholar, and a 
naturalist ; and will, we have no doubt, in future be THE TEXT-Book of all admirers of the feathered tribes domesticated 
by man for the sake of profit or pleasure. An additional guarantee for the excellence of the work is given in the fact, 
that most of the Essays it contains appeared as a series in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette.’ ” 

Leeds Intelligencer. 

** The title of this book might lead a person to suppose that it is a mere hand-book to the poultry-yard—an essay on 
the treatment of fowls. It is something more than this, however; it is a most entertaining book for the general reader, 
evincing great observation of nature, and the working of a most inquiring mind. It reminds us much of ‘ White's Natural 
History of Selbourne,’ and we cannot give it higher praise.”"— Weekly Chronicle. 

** We are glad to have the opportunity of drawing attention to a subject much neglected in farming operations, but 
calculated to afford considerable profit if proper attention be given to it, viz., the breeding and rearing of domestic 
poultry. The present state of things in most of our farmyards in this respect is most deplorable, and has induced the 
impression that the management of poultry will never pay. That their mismanagement does not pay, and never will, we 
| are quite ready to admit and believe; but a trial in the right direction would soon afford proof that no portion of the 
farming operations of the country would show a clearer gain than a careful reformation of the abuses which prevail in 
this department. In confirmation of these opinions we may refer to Mr. Dixon’s very valuable and useful book, which is 
published most opportunely for our purpose of again urging upon our friends the importance of this branch of their em- 
ployment. The work itself has alred udy been printed in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,’ and is now given to the public in an 
amended and improved form, Simple as the subject of ‘that work may be supposed to be, we can assure our agricultural 
friends that they will find it a most useful and interesting manual. Tt gives the evidence of practical investigation, and 
is totally free from ail theoretical notions. It is written “from the results of careful and continued observation of the 
habits of domestic animals, and throws light upon their peculiar instincts. If due appreciation be given to Mr. Dixon's 
efforts, the present treatise will be henceforth quoted and referred to, not only as a standard book, but the only one 
which, as yet, has appeared to elucidate the important subject of which it treats.”—Old Bell's Messe nger. 





vi. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. Second Edition, 


THE WESTERN WORLD; 
Or, TRAVELS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 





By ALEXANDER M. ACKAY, Esq. 


J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
THE SEA-LIONS; OR, THE 
SEALERS. 
FENIMORE COOPER, 


J. Fs 
‘The Ked Rover, *The Water Witch,’ 
Il. 11s. td, 


LOST 


&e, 


Ry 
Author of 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Sec ond E dition, 


Just ready, in'] vol. 8yo. 
MISCELLAN EOUS POEMS. 
Including the Boner of the Jews, and a Collection of Fables. 
elatesir WILLIAM ASHBURNILAM, Bar Published by James Matruews, at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTB, 
‘ 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden ; 
Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 


(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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£ GENER AL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 

ees E COMPA) Established 1837.—No, 62, King William- 

ANC d = ital One Million. 

= ~ D. xt :— Houses, Furniture, Stock-in- 
sn Meret ndise, Shipping in Docks, and Risks of all 

ptions insured at mod 


rate rates. 
¢ DeEPARTMEN L i! . 
Is THE fa ieferred Annuities and Family Endowments trans- 
eral terms. 





NeTRD 


—_ Of the 
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e 0 ‘ der advanced on personal security and 
ete axs west ofa Li —" “THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 
as AGENTS WANTED. 
v JNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
ALTHY AND UNI SURE 
C SACRA Bagg CATHOLIC, LAW and GENERAL 
ic Fw haf Theo | IFE. AssU RA SOMPANY. Incorporated under the 
T 1. Vou L cap. oy ¥ potatiene’ a ” aD 
i man—The Right Reveren m. Morris, 
alverton with chair oe C th bd —Michael Forristall, Eq. ” 
one 





w Coventry-street, Leicester-square n. 
Be 8 Ne cures not only Healthy but Unhealthy 
nout the United Kingdom and the Continent. 
declined by other Offices are accepted at equitable rates. 
Lares description of Life Assurance business effected with greater 
_ ee on more moderate terms than at most other Offic - 
ality tuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
ined on application to the Managing Actuary or the Secre 
r Chief Uftice, 1 ondon, or to any of the C aenpaay 's Agente. 
, WILLIAM HENRY ARCHE}! 
Man moe Actuary. 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
wst-rate Agents required throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
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HER m 
9 of 1 ae AS ARSURANCE, the MOLY GUILDS, and MONETARY 
, At oneral connected with the Catholic body, between 
= Unite Rg pistons ‘Ten and Twelve o’clock, every morning except 












arday. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
1, Waterloo-place, and 52, King W illiam- street, City. 
1E CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
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s to bes secu. 
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> to the policies NNEDY, Esq. 1 hai 
ICHARD HART LEY KE Esq. Demdy-Chairman. 
hat theOfices owe Becket is established on the tried and approved principle 
Yatual J Assurau The first Division of Profits was declared 
vpeoeral Meeting of Members, held on the 26th May instant, 
7 sably to the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 per cent. 
‘IELD. given in reduction of future premiums on all Policies which 
FIELD, been in fo e years; 26 and hereafter this Society will make 
. Esq. ; on of Profi 
sq. snes allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 
1, Esq. 
n, a The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
the Offices, 37, = 
SMITH, See, — 
a | Annual Reduction Annual 
& ~~ Premium ° Premium 
ured. | “88"TC¢- hitherto paid., 30 per Cent. | now payable, 
000 ~~ £2017 6 £653 |£412 3 
i 2313 4 714 0 1719 4 
” 1000 33.18 4 10 3 6 23 14 10 
1000 4816 8 1413 0 3463 8 
4, Waterloo-place. — A. R. IRVIN E, Managing Director. 
BONUS. 
TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Chief Office—i4, Moorgate-street, London. 
rustees, 
Richard Bealey, Esq. oo gg 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. London. 
James Heald, Esq. M P. Stockport. 
John Robinson Kay, Esq. Bury. 
Frederick Mildred, Esq. Nicholas-lane. 
William — as —— -on-T ees. 
Chairman—Charles Sena — Ps .A. Judge — County 
Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbur 
Depity Chairman—J ohn Zocteh Buttress, Es 84. 
William Betts, Esq William H. Smith, Esa. 
l, Jobn Churchill, Esa. | William Tress, Esq. 
Walter Griffith, Esq. George F. Urling, Esq. 
Jobn Lidgett, Esq. John Vanner, Esq. 
Villiam D. Owen, Esq. eon Ww ingrave, Esq. 
. William F. Pocock, Esq. John Wood, Esq. 
“owls, Villiam Merry, Esq. 
and Fowls, Medical Officer: 
Physician— Dr. Rat cliffe. 
Surgeons—John M, Camplin, Eo, F.L.S.; 8. Griffith, Esq. 
}, and varied R itera Esq k eG, Harwood, Esq. 
Solicitor— -B. Be Reece, Esq. 
ctical know- DECLARATION OF BONUS. 
and he has #f Tevaluation of the Assets and Liabilities of the Society has 





mn made to the 3lst De mW 1848, and the agente equenies 


ate informa. Professor De Morgan, F Aroap Rearge 4 Ba R.S., and 
F.LA., w 10 voartify that the Soc 8 business 
— 0 haracter ; and that the ae ry liberal 


us averaging upwards of 60 per cent. on the Premiums paid 
eat? per cent. per annum on the s' 
the permanent interests of the Society. 

class of persons who have rene themselves of the advan- 
ofthis Society (being principally members of religious com- 
nities, and womans of moral and careful habits), has given 
the experience of the Star a marked superiority, as will be 
ifest from an inspection of the following specimen of Bonus 
d at the first Quinquennial Meeting, held Mare h, 1849, 


in the fact, —_ assured), is perfectly safe 
9" 
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“Aan essay On 
eral reader, 
ite’s Natural 









rations, but Amount now 

















Age jonu 

of domestic wDate | | Sum | aid to the added to the} | payable at the 
induced the Paley | Assured. | P* Sum Death of the 
ver will, we in Assured. Assured, 
rtion of the 5 | £1000 £1066 9 2! £76 8 2 | £1076 8 2 
1 prevail in 8 1000 |: 139-15 10 8 7 1 1085 7 1 
yk, which is 4 1000 188 10 10 9 00 1098 0 0 
of their em- & 1000 283 19 ~ 12218 9 1122118 9 

1000 88 2 ig i 
public in an M 488 2 6 169 1 7 169 17 
agricultural Hf Thenext valuation for the 

atio purpose f _avpertioning profits will 
gation, and Le le on the 3ist day of December, 1 : 
ition of the port of the business done up to the a date, and all par- 


beulars, with forms of Proposals, Prospectuses, and any other 
formation, ms ay be obtained from any of the Society's Agents 
ttvughout the country, and from 

Ww. E. HILLMAN, F.LA. Actuary, 





Mr. Dixon's 
1e only one 


i The Direetors of the Star Fire Insurance Company continue to 
= Policies against loss or damage by fire on Buildings, Mer- 

ames, — and Stock in Trade, on terms highly advan- 
ug to the publi W. E. HILLMAN, Secretary. 


GAZETTB,, 





All business relating to Life 


| fund exceeding hali 


> Bang 
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THE ATHENAUM 
ORTH BRITISH } 


N COMPANY. Established in 


1809, 
Royal Charter. 


and incorporated 


g ee 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
‘ay . £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
President— His Go the DUKE of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


LONDON BOARD. 


fir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
FRANCIS WARDEN, 7 8q., Deputy-Chairman. 


East. 













Alexander (¢ eaSuER. Esq. alter A. Urquhart 284. 
John Connell, Esq. Ge eorge Webster, 

John Irvine Glennie, Esq. | Benj, Boyd, Esq. \ Re jent. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. | Mark Boyd, Esq, j Beside 


Isaac Sewell, Es 
Phgsician— John W ebster, M.D. F.R.S, 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Com 

their utmost extent, combined with perfect security 


INSURANCE 


by 
London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall Mall 


moony to 
in a fully sub- 


seribed capital of One Million, besides an accumulating premium 
vife 
in- 


a million sterling, and a revenue from 
Premiums alone of more than 105,000l, which is annually 
sing. 





first seven years. 


r Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided among 
nsurers on the participation seale of premiums. On insurances | 
he whole life, half the premium may remain on credit for the 


Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this © yy Ww hereby assurances may be effected for the whole 
term of life at the least possible immediate expense, the premium 


commencing very low, 


and gradually increasing during the first 


five years, after w hich period an uniform premium is required 


during the remainder of life. 


The following is a specimen of the rates now required by this 


Office: 
Premium to insure 100. at death. 





Age. | Without Profit.) Age. | With Profits. 

2 | £11211 20 | £118 2 

30 | 230 30 2910 

40 217 3 40 350 

50 319 9 50 470 


Prospectuses, with tables - —— and full partic ulars, may be 


obtained of the Secret Bank-b 


ary, Ne uild 
Actuary, John King, Esq. io. pall’ Mall 


Last. 





HE ENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


UNITED 1 ~ KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London ; 
George-street, Edinburgh ; ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 
lege-green, Dublin. 
Directors. 
Chairman—J ames Stuart, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmun,— Charles Graham. Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Henriques, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair AV arnt Esq. F C. Maitland, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Kesi- William Railton, Esq. 
ent. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 


SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





9 
7, 


4, Col? 


gs, and of the 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement, its 


rds of 94,0002. 





annual income being 


upw 
In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 22. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 


= time they were effected to the 31st of December, 1840; 


and from 


at date tothe 3ist of December, 1847, 24 per cent. per annum was 


ioded at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1848. 


The Bonus 


thus added to Policies from March, 1854, to the 31st of December, 


1847, is as follows :— 











um isum ad ded |Sum added Sum 
Time Assured. | : -olicy | to Policy | payable at 

Assured. 1841. in 1848. | Death. 
£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths. \Zeas 6 8 |£787 10 0 | £6,170 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 787 10 0 | 6,287 10 0 
5,000 10 years | 300 00 787 10 0 6,087 10 0 
5,000 8 years } 100 0 0 787 10 0 710 0 
5,000 6 years a a 675 0 0 5 0 0 
5,000 4 years 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years 225 0 0 5,225 0 0 





The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, ani 


only one-half need be 
surance is for Life. 


age for the first five years, where the In- 
o entrance money or charge except the 


policy stamp, Every information will be afforded on applicationto 


the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mal), London. 





AYMAKING SEASON.— Haymaking 

Machines, with back or reversing action.—MARY WED- 

LAKE, the Widow of the Inventor and Patentee, begs oo noqoenmt 
A 


the nobility, gentry. and the public generally, that those 


MAKING MACHINES under the name of Wedlake’s Patent are 
not manufactured by Mary Wedlake & Co.; but are imitations 
only, and though somewhat like = appearance, cannot compare 


with’ the genuine ones in durabili 
118, Fenchurch-street, aS Mark-lane. 





JUMBER ONE ST. 
YARD.—FINANCIAL REFORM.- 


PAUL'S CHURCH- 


Whilst great endea- 


yours are being made to cffect imp cel ry Reforms in the Py anage- 


ment of the Finances ofthis Country, it behoves a 

the “ Home Department,” to see what saving may be e 

the purchasing of the necessaries of life. What all de 
ri 

















cheapne 3 a 
The Tea ths at most perfectly combines 








well to 


ances of 
arges on the other. 


of quality with 
cheapness of price ; the Tex that pleases all who drink it, and i who 
are, therefore, constantly recommending it to their fric the 





‘Tea that one ona all enjoy with so much gratification, bee: ause it 


is not dear, whilst it is so very good, is the « 
possessing strength, flavour and qui ality, 
Dakin & Co., NuMBER ONE St, 


| ICHARD A. C. 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C 
24, Pavement. Finsbury, 
tion of Families and the Public to the followin £ 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


sold at 4s. a-poun 
"AUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 











i 


satin-hair seating... .......0scsecseeseees £0 14 
Ditto ditto with fast 010 
Mahogany couches to match, from.. 3 3 
mone mahogany loo tables. polis shed” 116 
ditto rosewood drawing-room chair: 
in damask .. 013 
Couches to match, frot 3 0 
Mahogany chests of dra 118 
Ditto extra size ... “ 215 
Japanned chests of drawers, from 110 
Dressing glasses, fro 06 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 1 8 





24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 
*y* Particular attention is called to the Address, 


ld-fashioned fine Tea 
by 


LOADER'’S CABINET 
LOADER. Upholsterer, 
begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
articles, all of 


| Royal #3 


GE 








OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXPORD-“TREET ONLY. The premises 

re very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

p wade Aa m of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, @ 

Jinner Serviee for twelve may be y panenees for four guineas.— 
2:0, Oxford-street, near Ilyde Par 


‘HE NEW FISH C ARV ING 





KNIVES and 
FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY & CO. respectfully inform their 
customers that their STOCK ofthese useful articles is ready for 
selec lu silver plated the prices are from 24s. the pair; in 
silver, from 848. the pair.—47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 
Gracechureh- street. 


p* rENT ELECTRO PLATE. ~— ELxKineton 

& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their quaLity whatever, All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 
crown, and such only they warraut. 

22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, J 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


DE NT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint 
ment to the Queen, H.K.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em 
peror of Kussia, most respectfully a from the en blic an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the » modern improvem a. at the most econo 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold . atches, with gold dials wy welled in 











London, 














four les. 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamell dials, 10 

guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 

stantial and accurate got Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
J. Dt 


NT, 82, +" 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
hange (C pe Tower Area 











i] | EAL & SON'S ——y of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 
which Purchasers are enable to judge the articles best suited to 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 
their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court- 


London. 
ENVELOPES, Is. per 100, 





LF-SEALING 
made of cream-laid paper—Paper to match, 5 quires for o— 
Large size ditto, 5 quires for la—est Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
ls.—Card Plate engraved for 2s. 6d.—100 Cards printed for 28. 6d,— 
Copy Books, 28. td. per dozen—A_ choice selection of Dressing- 
cases, Writing-desks, Work poses, ag gay Blotting-books, 








Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutlery, &c., the Manufacturer's 
charg t WILLIAM L on KWOOD'S, te New Bond-street.— 
Post-office orders, for 30s. and upw wards, sent carriage-free.— 


Genuine Eau de Cologne, 2. 6d. per bottle. 


7 5 + om 
M ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
4 POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 
finest eaamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces tl nt’ Leautiful white appearance so much to be desi) Fr 
a its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 
M. & Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of ‘those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Apart 
28. per box, Caution, The genuine powder will have the Royal 

Arms, combined with those of H. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature ae address of the firm, thus, 

*Metealfe. Bingley & Co., 130 B. Oxford-street.” 


YOWLAND’S KALYDOR.-This ORIENTAL 
BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
sects, producing a healthy freshness and ye of Com- 
plexion, and softness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s, 6d. and 


td. per bottle. 
ROWLAND'’S HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
uliar'! 


paration from the choicest ORLENTAL HERBS, of 
mild and detersive properties. It pleasingly and effectually ycleanses 
the HAIR and SKIN ofthe HE XD from 1 scurf and every species 
of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will prevent the 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
dry in afew minutes. It entively supersedes the necessity for usi 
the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of the head ; an 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grateful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts, and being perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will prove - invaluable appendage to the TOILET, 
and the purposes of the N SRY.—3s, td. per bottle. 

Sold by A. RO N ATTON-GARDEN, 
LONDON, and by all Chem ists and P erfumers. 


























THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


fidently recommended as a simple, Lut certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
laints; they act as powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
: strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. Willoughb 
B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly 
1 










N’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 


| pk LOCOUCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 

no taste of Medicine, and La the only remedy recom- 

mended to Females. 4d... and iis, per box. 

BEWARE OF iNITATION 

ipled persons counterfeit this Medicine in the form of 
P 


Ts. 
for NORTO 
to purchase an imitation, 


Price 1 


Ur I 


ri 
Pills, 


&e. ure chasers must therefore observe that none are 
*Warers,” and that the words ‘Dr. LOCOCK’S 
€ e in the e stamp outside each box. 

‘0.1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; who 


genuine but 
VAFER? 










sole Agents fo 
DK. LOC vc K’S ‘PUL MONIC WAFERS, 
For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., a lls. per box. Sold by all respectable 
Medicine Venders. 
4 NOTHER important Cure by HOLLOWAY'’S 
: OINTMENT and PILLS, of a WOUND in the LEG.— 
Mrs. Malcom, wife of the lighthouse keeper at the entrance of the 
river Tees, near Kedear, had been a sufferer for upwards of ten 
years with a severe wound in the leg, which during the last four 
years of that period was so bad that it made her quite incay able of 
alking without crutches. ' eal it many remedies had been 
tried in vain, before Holloway’s Ointment and Pills were uscd, but 
these excellent remedies being at last resorted to, effectually 1 ea'ed 
the wound in about nine weeks, and the patient is able to walk 
about. even without the support of a stick.—Sold by all drogeirts, 
and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, Londcn, 
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TO TOURISTS. 


BLACK'S GUIDE BOOKS AND 
MAPS. 


“They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every person 
about to undertake a journey = ples asure or business, either in 
Eng}: and and Wales, or Scotland.”—John Bu 

* The most valuable series of Picturesque Guide Books issued b y 
Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh. We have looked carefully thre ugh 
the volumes: they are admirably ‘got up; the deseriptio: yas are 
accurate, and remarkably clear and cc ympreher sive. Altogether 
the series of works is of immense value to tourists.”—Art-Union. 


Ina hendeomne portable wolucns, price 83. 6d. 

73 DIN 4] Ara) Tho T ~ 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
rangam y 
OF SCOTLAND. 

SIXTH EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 

Containing an accurate Travelling Engraved Charts of 
Roads, Railroads, and Interesting (including Plans of 
Edinburgh an s Views of the Scenery on 
Wood and Steel, andac opious Itine rary. 

a comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide < 
We have been furnished with an incidental proof o fthe re — a 2 
accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in the personal testimony 


of a Reo destrian, who has traversed a considerable space, book in 
hand.”— Spectator. 


In a closely-printed volume (74! pp.) price 10s. 6d. 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE 


TO K, 


HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
' 7 
OF SCOTLAND, 

Including ORKNEY and ZETLAND; Descriptive of their 
Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Nz atural History; with Iis- 
torical and Traditional Ni tices, Maps, Views, Tables of Distances, 

Notices of Inns, &c. New E ditic on, greatly impre ‘oved. 
* Most copiously and praiseworthily minute. 


Athen 
“The most complete work of its kind.”"— itlas. 


(PUM. 


In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10a. ( 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOU RIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


N ' Va + r a 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and Railt 
ways distinctly laid dow. ; besides Sections of the more importan, 
cts on an enlarged scale, and Engraved Charts of Roads 

, and Interesting Localities 
A carefully executed work, prettily illustrated 
3.” —Athenwum. 

“ A decided improvement upon the old Road-Box 


» With usefu 
k.”—John Bull, 


In a neat pocket volume, price 53. 

ron ) mir 1. Tr ' T 
BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 

y 1 Dwn \ THA 

TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Third Edition, Enlarged and Improved 
the Geology of the District, by JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S. G.L., 
late Professor of Geology and Mineralogy s the University of 
Dublin. With a minutely a . te up, by Hucnes ; Charts 
of the Lakes, by Sipney Hawi; ws of the ia by various 
distinguished Artists; aud an : tid. 7 Itinerary of all the Routes, 
with the Dist 3 accurately laid down. 

“Itis a Picturesque Guide in every sense—its descriptions are 


charmingly written — its intelligence is ample. and minute—and 
its illustrations are admirable specimens of art.”—idas, 


Including an Essay on 


In a neat ones eeinte i pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Fifth Edition, Corrected and Improved. Containing 


an accurate 
Travelling Map and Itinerary, with Desé ‘riptive Notice 


of all the 
remarkable objects along the several roads, and Four Engraved 
Charts of those Localities which possess peculiar historical or 
Picturesque interest. 

“A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, containing 
the greatest possible amount of information in the smallest possible 
space.” — Sco'sman, 


Ina neat pe crtable case, price 48. 6. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 


TRAVELLING MAP OF 


ie al 7 T T Ara) 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Size, 32 inches by 22}. 
nay beautifully executed Map of E nd and Wales, which, 
after careful observation and reference, we can characterize as 
being among the most correct ever issued.”— Mining Juurnal, 


In a neat portable case, price 48. Gd. 


BLACK’S ROAD AND RAILWAY 
TRAVELLING MAP OF 
SCOTLAND. 
“A handsome-looking “ay, of la ea nsions, ye 


mounted, that it fe oY js up into the size 
at the same time of a partial exa aminati mm.” — Spectato 


t so well 
, and admits 
Biack’s GUIDE THROUGH EpINBURGH. 
Biack’s GUIDE THROUGH GLAsGow. S. 
BLAcK’s TRAVELLING Mar or Inet AND. 2s. Gd. 
’s Map or THE EnGuisn LAKE District. 
Map or Nortu WaALgs. 1s, Gd, 
s Map or Soutn Watgs. Is. 6d. 
*s County MAps OF SCOTLAND. 1s.and 1s, 6:/. each. 
Biack’s Tourist’s MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND. 5s, 


A. & C, Buack, Edinburgh; and sol 
Booksellers, 


2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


d by all 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


IN GOOD CONDITION, NOW ON SALE BY 


H. K. LEWIS, 15, GOWER-STREET NORTH, LONDON. 


BROOKE'S BORNEO and CELEBES, by Mundy, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the CHANCELLORS, 7 vols. 8vo, cloth, 32. 10s. 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION, 8 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
—_-__ OLIVER CROMWELL, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, 8 vols. coloured Plates, 8 
8/. 8s. in boards. 

HERODOTUS, ed. Baehr et Hawker, 4 vols. 8vo. ‘ 
LIVY, ex recens. Drakenhorchii et Kreyssig, &c. 


LOUDON’S ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZIN 


| MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 24s. 
PENNY CYCLOPJEDIA, with Supplement, 29 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, nearly new, 62. 16s. 6d. 
PICK’S (A.) BIBLE STUDENT'S CONCORDANCE, 4to. 
ROSS'S VOYAGE 


svo. half calf gilt, 32. 15s.; ble 


28s.; published at 2/. 5s. 
, ed. Travers Twiss, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
TE, 5 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 27. 2s 


Lips. 1830 
20s. 18 
3 pub. at 61. 65, 
183}, 





2 vols. 8vo. 
184 
21s.; pub, at 35s. 184 
to the ANTARCTIC REGIONS during 1839—43, Plates, Maps, &c., 2 yols, 
Murray, 194 
| SHAKESPEARE’S HINDUSTANI and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 2nd Edition, 4to. half call 45 
is 
STUART (Moses) on the APOCALYPSE, 2 vols. 8yo. 13s. 184 
WILKIE'’S (Sir David) LIFE, by Cunningham, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s.; pub. at 2d. 2s. 94 
XENOPHON, Gr. recens. Schneider, 6 vols. vo. 28s.; pub. at 2/. 2s. 


MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
ANNESLEY on the Causes, Nature, and Treatment of the amen of INDIA, and of be 


Climates generally, finely Coloured Plates, 2 vols. 4to. 6/, 10s. ; pub. ¢ 
ARMSTRONG’S MORBID ANATOMY, and HOOPE R's MORBID ANATOMY of the UTERU 
Coloured Plates, in 1 vol. 4to. half calf extra, 45s.; pub. at 4d. 14s. Gd 
ASHWELL on the DISEASES of WOMEN, Svo. 14s. 
BATEMAN and wee ans CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
top, 42 ; pub. at 12/7. iT 
BELL’S (John) 4 RING TP LES of SURGERY, 4 vols. 4to. bound, 2/. 4s.; pub. at 132. 13s, 18] 
CYCLOP_LEDIA of PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 5/. 5s. 1833. 
CYCLOPAEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOG Y, ed. Todd, Vols. I. and II., and Vol. IIL: 
article ** Neck,” cloth, 30. 15s. 1836. 
HOOPER’S (R.) MORBID ANATOMY 
HOOPER’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 
LIBRARY of MEDICINE, by Tweedie, 
MEDICO- ee AL REVIEW, 
21. 2s.; pub. : 
PERELR AS M ATE RIA MEDICA, 2 vols. 8¥ 0. 28s. 
PAULUS £:GINET A, by Adams, 3 vols. 8vo. 2 
sie - ARD'S RESEARCHES into the PHYSIC: AL HISTORY of 


184 
Coloured Plates, 4to. half morocco, g 


of the BRAIN, 
by Grant, 
8 vols. Svo. 


Coloured Engravings, 
8vo. cloth, 15s.; pub. at 30s. 183 
dl. 6s.; pub. at 52 1840. 
from the commencement to 1847, with Index, 94 numbe 


184 

Svd. Soc. 1844. 
MANKIND, 5 vols. 8) 
1a 

QU AIN" ‘s (R.) ARTERIES, large folio Plates, and Letter-press in 8vo., original impression, 51. 5s, 18 
RAY ER’S ry ASES of the SKIN, 8vo. with Atlas of finely-executed Plates, coloured, ‘to. Ey 4 


pub. at 42. 4 
SMELLIE'S ANA TOMICAL TABLES, Atlas folio, half calf, 24s. in 
SW = 's DEMONSTRATION of the NERVES, and HALL’S MEMS. of the NERVOUS a 

2M, Plates, 4to. bound in one volume, half calf neat, 
TIEDEM ANN, TABULA ARTERIARUM C ORP ‘ORIS ILUMANI, Coloured pain, 


half bound, with Descriptions in 4to. new, 4/. 4s.; usual price, 8/. 8s. arlsruha, Ii 


TR ANSACTIONS of the PROVINCIAL MEDICAL and SURGICAL ASSOCI ATION, 9 w 


18 ? 
¥ ELP E AU’S ANATOMIE, royal 8yo. calf neat, with Atlas of Plates, 4to. boards, 18s. 
VELPEAU’S MEDICINE OPERATOIRE, 3 vols, 8vo. calf neat, with Atlas of Plates, 4to. 28s. 18 i 
VELPEAU’S EMBRYOLOGIE, ou Ouvologie Humaine, Plates, 4to. boards, 16s. 83 
WILLIS'S () ILLUSTRATIONS of CUTANEOUS DISEASES, Coloured Plates, folio, 3/. li 

pub. at 61. ¢ . 
WIT HERING ‘S BOTAN Y, Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. whole calf extra, latest edition, 30s. i 
WAGNER’S PHYSIOL OGY, by Willis and Todd, 8vo. cloth, 6s.; pub. at 24s. 184 
CAZENAVE’S TRAITE des SYP HILIDES, @vo. with Atlas of Coloured Pl lates, folio, 241. 184 
CELSI de re MEDICA, folio, bound, rare, in good condition, 21s. lay 
CLARKE (Mansfield) on the DISEASES of FEMALES, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. scarce. 
CLOQUET'’S ANATOMIE DESCRIPTIVE, 

calf neat, fine copy, 3l. 3s.; pub. at 82, 8s. 
COOPER'S (Sir A.) PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY, by Lee, 

Plates, 28s.; pub. at 37. 14s. 
COOPER (Sir A.) on the TESTIS, Coloured Plates, 2/7. 
a on HERNIA, Coloured Plates, Atlas folio, half bound 
on DISLOCATIONS and FRACTURES 
HALLER’S ELEMENTA PHYSIOLOGLA, Portrait, 


A CATALOGUE 


4to, 24s, 18) 


large fl 


182 
representé en Planches Lithographiées, 3 vols. 4to. hi 
1825 
3 vols, 8vo. Colour 
184 
182 
182 
1757-( 


, o0s. 
, 4to. bound, scarce, 25s. 
8 vols. 4to. bound, neat, 2/. 2s. 


SURGERY, &c., post free, on application. 





of BOOKS on MEDICINE, 


Just published, Third and Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 


THREE QUESTIONS PROPOSED and ANSWERED CONCERNING the LIFE FORFEITE 
by ADAM, the RESURRECTION of the DEAD, and ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. By DAVID THOM, Dd 
Jena, Ph.D., Heidelberg, Author of ‘ Dialogues on Universal Salvation,’ &c. 


London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower-street North. 





Printed by Janus Hotuns. of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in ss ein cou 4,  Pook’e-courts _ Chae 


at 2 ach sflice No, 
lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and ptr ut 14, Wellington- -street North, } 


esex, printer. 











said county. Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn stre: t aforesaic ; and sold by i elle rs and Newsvenders.— Aents: : 
Scotcanv, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Ine. AyD, , Messrs, Jones & Masthewen Dut vlin.—Saturday, J une 16, 1549, 
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